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Translated from the German of KARL ROSENKRANZ, by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The first part of Goethe’s second period had been devoted 
to the pure Ideal; so much so, indeed, that he had under- 
taken in the Z’asso to represent the Idealism of the creatively 
artistic soul. In the second part, the surprise of a great revo- 
lution moved him to the endeavor of making more clear the 
mearing of history, and of reducing to its proper measure 
what seemed so monstrous. Finally, in the third part, he 
advanced to the study of what is purely human. It was not, 
then, the soft, wavy lines of ideal beauty, the transfigured 
master-pieces of classical art, nor yet the answer to the his- 
torical sphinx of feudal monarchy which, in presence of the 
declaration of tae inalienable rights of man, had plunged 
into the abyss of terrorism, that now held his attention; but: 
it was the absolute human culture which became ever more 
and more the problem to whose complete representation he 
turned. Since the soul is only what it does, he desired to 
depict the deed by which the soul, flinging away all estrange- 
ment from itself, is first truly a soul—the deed of freeing 
itself. He represented this deed in a doubie form, as we have 
before said, as the severing, and then the reconciliation of 
science and art and life. One of these forms passes over 
from the insufficiency of knowledge to the experience of life, 
in order, with every step which it takes, to return again into 
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itself and into the comprehension of its own consciousness, 
the other passes over from the insufficiency of life into the 
new forming of life from the zsthetical stand-point, in order 
to reach the knowledge that the beauty of life which was 
sought finds its realization not as an agreeable appearance, 
but as the earnestness of freedom. Qn this account, the 
artificer must associate himself with others and raise his 
handiwork to the rank of an art, if he wishes to destroy the 
meanness of common life. 

- The first figure is that of Heinrich Faust, the philosopher: 
the second, that of Wilhelm Meister, the amateur actor, 
These are twin beings, who, setting out from different stand- 
points, arrive at last at the same result. 

Of the two, the figure of Faust is the most exhaustively 
depicted. The illustration is carried so far at several points 
as almost to weary us with the detail. On the other hand, 
though Meister is very unfinished, yet the social literature 
of latter years has been obliged many times to refer to it 
because it deals with modern problems. As to the scenery, 
Faust belongs to the transitional period between the middle 
ages and modern times, while the Meister is placed in the 
transition from Orthodoxy to Enlightenment [Auwfkldrung], 
from fixed corporations to free association. 

When Goethe’s poetry is under consideration, it is cus- 
tomary to speak of the Faust poem as a powerful creation 
entirely by itself, and to make a special study of it, quoting 
at the same time all the passages in it which are generally 
accepted as fine. But we cannot proceed in this way. We 
must treat the tragedy of Faust as we have treated the other 
works. It ought to have for us no extent which cannot be 
measured by the standard already applied to the other po- 
ems. We shall also confine ourselves at first to the first part 
of the tragedy, for we must reserve the second till the close. 
If this was really planned at a much earlier time, and if, 
through a due regard for the organization of the whole, we 
must take into consideration that it grew into expression 
with Goethe’s whole life and in its execution, it is to be con- 
sidered as his last bequest. 

In order not to be confused by the measureless quantity 
of Faust literature, which by means of Macmier and Henri 
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Blaze has also spread into France, we must distinguish (1) 
the story itself, (2) its poetic composition, and (8) its signifi- 
cation. The great variety assigned to the third has created 
much chaotic literature. The interpreters have in their con- 
test had in‘view two aims: some of them, as Gdéschel and 
Hinrichs, having endeavored to explain everything from the 
Idea; while others, as Weisse and Gervinus, have found 
their interpretation in the history of the poet and that of the 
eighteenth century. The two views are both justified, but 
ought not to exclude each other. The speculative interpre- 
tation ought not to go so far as to reduce the personages of 
the poem to merely allegorical bearers of ideas; and the 
historical tries to do too much when it represents the ele- 
ments of the poem as nothing but poetical descriptions of the 
stages of Goethe’s own life. For example, that the classic 
phantasmagory of Helen has with the poet himself some re- 
lation to his journey to Italy, all will admit; but to ponder 
on the question, what is expressed in this or that line about 
the journey, is a perilous attempt, and finally leads us only 
to the conclusion that the poet had somehow lived in his 
poetry. 

If we would illustrate the Faustiad in its whole extent, we 
cannot refrain from taking into consideration the represen- 
tations which the art of painting has made of it. Are these 
pictures not also interpretations? Have the drawings of 
Retsch, of Cornelius, and of Scheffer, not also touched the 
meaning? The wonderful tones with which Prince Radzivel 
has set to music the first part, have they not also revealed to 
us new beauties, as in the Spirit-chorus? Has not the the- 
atrical representation been also of the greatest service to the 
clear conception of the purely dramatic element of the tra- 
gedy? Has not Seydelmann’s play of Mephisto given us an 
entirely new insight into the Satanic confusion by the con- 
templation of the demon as a personified unity of the high- 
est cultivation of the understanding with a total disorder. of 
the natural feeling ? 

We will at first turn our attention to the consideration of 
the story, but only so far as is necessary for a knowledge of 
the idea and its treatment by Goethe. We can here spare 
no room for the details to the solution of which I have in 
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previous years devoted much time. Besides, these have been 
so fully discussed of late, that there is now scarcely any- 
thing left for literary endeavors, and little even for astrolo- 
gico-magical or mythological researches. 

The full genealogy of the story, traced back to its principal 
sources, leads away to an endless ramification. We must 
limit our inquiry to a mention of those elements which will 
assist us in making clear the transformation given by our 
poet to the old story. 

The elements of the legend are, on the one hand, magic, 
and, on the other, a compact with the powers of evil; one be- 
longing to the heathen age of dependence upon nature, the 
other to the ecclesiastical ideas of the middle ages. They are 
united in Faust. 

In the middle ages the magic element had many different 
phases in different stories. Among the Italians we meet 
at once with Virgil, whom the popular tales raised into a sort 
of conjuror as the English did with Friar Bacon. Turning to 
the Germans, we find the magician Elberich, and in Karling- 
ischen the sorcerer Malegis, two more clearly mysterious 
beings. In the Breton stories Merlin appears, and always 
with a mysterious background of Druidical wisdom. The 
devil had desired to establish over against the kingdom 
of salvation, another kingdom for the destruction of the 
human race by sin. He intended, by surprising a pious 
nun in sleep, to beget for himself a son, who, as antithesis 
of the Son of God, was to unite the demonic will to the 
highest intelligence, an intention which was frustrated by 
the exceeding purity of Merlin’s mother. Merlin became 
the protecting magician in the legends of King Arthur, and 
Immermann has devoted to him a dramatic poem, which, 
though somewhat heavy, is also full of thought. But with 
the magician of the legends of the Holy Grail, with Klin- 
schor, the proper learned magic makes its appearance, and 
in his conflict with the Christian, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
in the war of the Wartburg, we see the opposition to Chris- 
tianity. If magic was allowed to be innocent, it yet led to 
the compact with the powers of evil. Thus in ancient time 
it was accounted a sin in Tritemius, Georgius Sabellius, Pa- 
racelsus, Agrippa von Nettesheim, and others. 
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This element of magic is one factor of the Faust-story; the 
other is the compact with the devil. Its rendering so that 
the compact involves the journey to hell, first appears in 
French. In Spanish, we have the temptation by the demon, 
but man is saved and conquers the evil in martyrdom. The 
Spanish Faust contains the transition from Paganism to 
Christianity. Calderon has represented this in two power- 
ful dramas: in HZ Joseph de las Mugeres he has depicted an 
Alexandrine philosopher, Eugenio, and in the Mdagico prodi- 
gioso a learned pagan, Cyprian. The action of both these 
dramas is much the same. Eugenio is led torenounce Pa- 
ganism through meditation on the passage, Wihil est idolum 
in mundo, quia nullus est Deus nisi unus ; and Cyprianus 
is similarly affected by thinking over a passage in Pliny. He 
completes a bargain with the devil, though he does not know 
him to be the devil, believing him to be only a great magi- 
cian. Eugenio and Cyprianus finally both are put to death 
by the heathen. Ruin, by means of the devil, is shown in 
the Spanish story of Zenorio de Sevilla, which contains the 
original of Don Juan, the same which Moliére has treated in 
Le Festin de Pierre. This has often in modern times been 
interwoven with the Faust story, because it has been desira- 
ble to contrast sensuality with intellectuality, and material- 
ism with spirituality. But even Grabbe was not able, in 
spite of all the effort of his imagination and wit, to make 
effective such an amalgamation as the Faust and Don Juan 
stories. 

The reason of the failure lies in the fact that when Faust 
plunges into the world and into an abyss of sensuality, he 
includes the essence of Don Juan as an element of his being, 
and that consequently Don Juan appears only as a superflu- 
ous double. Leporello also, with his prose comicality and 
pandering, is already present in Mephisto and thus equally 
superfluous. It is a proof of the great power of the German 
intellect that it has been able to perfect the two stories in 
Goethe’s Faust and Mozart’s Don Juan. Music is more pow- 
erful than poetry to disclose the depths of sensuality, be- 
cause the latter cannot seize it directly as music can, but is 
obliged to use the mediation of the imagination. Music alone 
is capable of expressing the riot of the feelings in sensual 
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pleasure or in pain. In Don Juan the evil is rather audacity 
and frivolous unbelief. The attractive seducer angers us 
by his wantonness, but holds our interest by the boldness, 
manliness, and skill with which he carries out his opposition 
to the ethical. Mozart’s work is as great a master-piece as 
the first part of Goethe’s Faust. 

But let us return to that. The story of the compact with 
Evil was, according to the Grecian legend, ascribed to The- 
ophilus, deacon of the church at Adana, in the middle of the 
sixth century. His pupil Eutychianus wrote his history. He 
had sold himself to the devil because his bishop had taken 
from him his place, and Satan was to help him to regain it. 
The nun Roswitha von Gandersheim, in the tenth century, 
put this legend into Latin verse, and in the eleventh century 
the bishop Marbod of Rennes followed her. These hexame- 
ters were translated into French verse by the monk Gautier 
of Metz, who died in 1236, and in the same century were 
dramatized by Rutebeuf as a miracle-play, which was very 
much liked. This was reproduced from a translation into 
modern French in the Thédtre francais au moyen dge, by 
Monmerqué and Michel, in Paris, in 1839, after it had be- 
come known among us by means of the prose abridgment 
of Le Grand d@’Aussy in his Fabdliawz, and through the 
collected works of the middle ages in Low German which 
Bruns gave to the public. In these stories less stress is laid 
on the agreement with Satan than on the cancelling of the 
same by Mary. Theophilus, for example, experiences bitter 
regret that he has given admittance to the devil, and be- 
seeches Mary for salvation. She pities him and forces Satan 
to yield in spite of a fierce resistance. In the French litera- 
ture of the middle ages the legend is called simply Le repen- 
tir de Théophile. 

As has been said, the Faust-story grew out of the two ele- 
ments of magic and a compact with the devil, and its contents 
are a thirst for secret knowledge and an agreement with the 
devil by which one was to have full enjoyment of the world 
and its pleasures for the space of twenty-four years. Faust 
is the Doctor of Philosophy, and studies at Wittenburg, ie. 
at the university which had been the cradle of Protestant 
theology. There appears to be no doubt that there was once 
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a man-who, in common with the inventor of printing, bore 
the name of Faust, and who was, by reason of his intellect 
and. knowledge of art, an imposing character. He is said to 
have been born at Kundlingen (now Knittlingen) in Suabia. 
That he is said to have studied in Cracow as well as in Wit- 
tenburg may have arisen from the fact that there were Scla- 
vonian magicians resembling Faust—the Bohemian Zyto 
and the Pole Twarsowsky. The history of Faust was first 
printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, by Spiers, in 1587. In 1599 
there appeared in Hamburg a very circumstantial account of 
the true history of his abominable sins and crimes; also the 
story of one Dr. Johannes Faustus, a world-renowned dealer in 
the black arts and in magic, from his practice in the same to 
his terrible end. From this time Faust became a chief char- 
acter in the popular story-books and in the puppet-shows. 

It is easy to see that the abstract spiritualism of the mid- 
dle ages is negated in this Faust, who stands on Protestant 
ground. No longer shall the reality of pleasure remain in 
the future and in another world; it shall be in the present 
and in this present existence; and no longer shall the sci- 
ence of Theology remain a mystery. Faust desires to know 
what is the real secret of the external world, of its creation, 
and its maintenance. He the magician, the philosopher, who 
has renounced faith, signs himself away to the devil, and 
balances some tens of years of absolute enjoyment against 
an eternity of blessedness. He turns his back upon all 
authority, all ordinances human and divine, and stands by 
himself alone; and the devil agrees thereto. 

With Goethe’s wonderful poetic instinct, he has seized the 
important moments of the myth and freed it from all 
external encumbrances. For example of this, I mention all 
the stories of magic which constitute almost the whole con- 
tent in Wagner’s story, and Bechstein has represented most 
of them in his Faust-epos, while Goethe has contented him- 
self with one touch (instar omnium), as where he makes the 
wine flow from the wood in Auerbach’s cellar. According to 
his usual way, he has idealized everything. For example, 
in the old popular stories there was no Margaret. There is 
only a shopkeeper’s servant, who yields to Faust only on 
the condition that he will marry her. He has by Helena a 
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son, Justus Faustus, who, as well as Helena, vanish at his 
death. Goethe transforms him into Euphorion. He has also, 
as in the legend of Theophilus, united the element of recon- 
ciliation with the worship of Mary: while he escapes falling 
into the mechanical method of salvation characteristic of the 
middle ages, yet —“the eternally feminine draws us on”— 
the divine longing towards the divine. [There is a systema- 
tic collection of all the Faust legends, made by Franz Peter 
about the year 1850—Leipsic, 1851.] 


GOETHE’S POETICAL RENDERING OF FAUST. 


In the old popular tales the story of Faust had a certain 
completeness; but in the puppet-shows there appeared an 
active carrying on of the story, and the development of the 
ironical element, of which we see little trace in the version 
of the printer Spiess or that of the learned Widmann. These 
are chiefly concerned in making prominent the mischief of 
astrology and magic, the art of the evil spirits in obtaining 
an influence over men; while the tendency to magnify the 
sacrilegious nature of magic, and of dealing with evil spirits, 
makes the Faust of the popular tales appear gloomy and 
melancholy. In the puppet-shows, on the contrary, we find 
appearing a certain comical audacity, personified by the jo- 
vial Kaspar: this being, however, much varied, according to 
the different places in which the play was produced. The 
Catholic or Protestant elements affected it more or less, as 
the different criticisms on the play from Augsburg, Erlangen, 
Berlin, and other places, plainly show. This was one of the 
most favorite pieces exhibited in the German puppet-shows, 
but in literature there existed for along time only a few 
fragments of it in an abstract which Franz Horn has given 
in his “German Literature.” We now possess the whole, 
though probably with some additions and modifications, by 
Karl Simrock (Frankfort, 1846). There also appeared, in 
1850, at Leipsic, another version, by an unknown hand— 
“The Puppet-show of Dr. Faust: for the first time printed in 
its true and original shape, with an Introduction and Critical 
Notes, illustrated by wood-cuts.” The character of Kaspar 
is drawn with much humor. 

Almost all great geniuses who lived in this stormy period 
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of the world’s history were attracted by the theme of Faust. 
The literary historians name even Lessing, in this connec- 
tion, with Klinger, Miller, and Lenz. But Lessing really 
wrote only a few scenes of the puppet-show: he was proba- 
bly attracted, in the scene of. the conjuration of the spirits, 
by the going over of the External to the Internal. Faust 
tries the speed of the spirits. In the beginning it does not 
satisfy him. He is satisfied only with the rapidity equal to 
that of thought; meaning that that alone is the something 
which is as great as the going over from the good to the bad. 
Lenz wrote only some fragments. Miller’s Faust also re- 
mains in fragments: he concerns himself more with the spi- 
tits. His Faust has contracted debts, and, in addition to the 
inclination for a life of splendor, full of sensual pleasure, 
has a desire for reputation in science and art. Mephistophe- 
les rescues him from the distress into which his debts have 
plunged him, frees him from the debtors’ prison, and, later, 
allows him to enjoy the love of the queen of Arragon. Mil- 
ler has succeeded best in the painting of the jovial student 
life and the Jewish creditor, and not at all well with the 
character of the demi-god Faust. Mephistopheles is very 
conscientious in his dealings with him. After twelve years 
of voluptuous worldliness have passed, he reminds him that 
he has only twelve remaining; Faust shall not say that he 
goes to hell unwarned. The devil offers to let him go back, 
but paints for him the wretched existence into which he will 
then return; and Faust clasps his hands together over his 
head, cannot summon a manly resignation, and slinks weep- 
ing away. A Faust who weeps because he must give up a 
miserable, banqueting life and sensual pleasure! He is no 
Faust.— Klinger wrote a Western and an Eastern Faust, in 
prose. In the latter, the idea of Faust is dissipated in many 
words; in the former, we have a criticism of the actual world. 
Faust, who is dissatisfied with the world, desires, like Karl 
Moor, io improve it: he will reward the good and punish the 
bad. The devil, under the name of Leviathan, is to assist 
him in this effort. But then Faust makes the discovery by 
his experience, how that by means of which he was to reme- 
dy the perversity of history, and to correct what, according 
to his ideas, was the great error in the ordering of the world, 
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turns out, on the contrary, to be precisely that which in- 
creases the confusion, evokes new crimes, and spreads the 
evil. He is doomed to see his own son upon the gallows as 
a consequence of his fancy of reforming the world. Full of 
shame, he must confess that the history of the world is the 
government of God; and Leviathan, with scornful laughter, 
leads him away to hell. 

These sketches ought not to be useless in enabling us to 
see more clearly the setting which Goethe gave to the theme 
of Faust. We find that both Miller and Klinger have en- 
deavored to idealize the stand-point of the old story, but that 
they both have been embarrassed by it. One gives Faust a 
more theoretical and the other a more practical stamp, but 
they both allow him to be utterly ruined. This is the strong 
point of the story. It is perfectly orthodox, even if the sub- 
jective freedom by which it frees Faust from all authority 
trenches upon the ground of Protestantism. Miiller and 
Klinger strip off the confused mass of secret art in which 
‘the puppet-shows had taken the lead, but they change the 
traditional character neither of Faust nor of the devil. 

Goethe’s prerogative consists in the fact that his Faust is 
a totality, neither theoretical only, nor practical only, but 
standing as a representative of the whole human race. He 
announced in this drama the Evangel of a new Christianity; 
that is to say, of that Christianity which sinks the process 
of subduing the world contemplated in the life of Christ into 
the soul of the individual man, so that he shall follow his 
example, and shall, through such depth of reconciliation, 
through such a power of internality, become master of fate. 
Goethe did not make the bad absolute, for he shows us the 
devil vanquished. The totality in the character of Faust had 
also this result: the picture of the whole world was made to 
group itself around Faust, in a sort of symbolical reflection, 
in a wealth of shapes which finds its analogue only in Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy. The rising above the old Orthodoxy, 
however, made it necessary that Faust should be saved and 
the devil cheated of his soul. We are now accustomed to 
speak of the Second Part of Faust. The many continuations 
of the First Part, which seem to be inexhaustible, are very 
familiar; but if we inquire in whose mind there arose first 
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the idea of a second part, we are forced to assign the honor 
to Goethe. 

Faust represents for us the tragedy of the soul itself. We 
find no longer here only single sides of its existence, as poli- 
tics in Egmont, love in Stella, devotion to the family in 
Iphigenia, art in Tasso, &c.; but it is the substance of the soul 
itself which is here led into the conflict. 

Considered in and for itself, the soul is in its absoluteness 
always identical with itself. God in himself has no history: 
therefore the angels rejoice at the beginning of the tragedy, 
praising His lofty works, which are as glorious as on the day 
of creation. ; 

But the individual finite soul must create history. It lives 
itself out of the present into the future, and thus creates for 
itslf a past. e infinite nature of its knowing and willing 
must incessantly be made, as it were, finite. It goes from 
moment to moment, from deed to deed, from work to work. 
In its productivity, in its limitation of its own infinity, it 
forgets itself. But as fast as it sets any limit, it goes beyond 
this limit; for its infinite nature is not exhausted in that, and, 
from every special content of life, from every action, from 
every vocation [bestimmtheit] which it assigns to itself, it 
returns back into itself. Its freedom towers above all its 
manifestations. As compared with itself, all particular ac- 
tions which it exhibits are mere fragments. 

When the soul through its own history does not become 
at last content, we have the true tragedy. But through how 
much trouble and torment must the human being have to 
comprehend the necessity of limiting his divine nature in the 
externalizing of his individual life to one special finitude, to 
one history! The tragedy shows Faust in this contradiction 
of himself. He breaks not only with his past but with his 
future. What is on that side shall concern him little. He 
wrenches himself free from all divine and human powers. 
He deserts faith, love, hope; but chief of all, patience. He 
will have only the present for his God. But, as soon as he 
has turned away from the soul and from reason, he can find 
satisfaction only in sensuality. He promises the devil that 
he will relinquish his side of the agreement if he ever finds 
full satisfaction for any one instant, and says to it, “Ah, still 
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delay—thou art so fair!” Then shall the index on the clock 
of his life fall, and time for him be no more. Faust is the 
modern Titan who fights against the divinity in his own 
nature. 

As the necessary form of the soul by which it is forced to 
create the realization of its freedom within the limits of his- 
tory, the pain which we feel at our finitude, at the imperfec- 
tion and fragmentariness of our actions, is simple pain. If 
we look backward at our never-returning past, it becomes 
melancholy; if forward into the future, longing. Faust has 
been for a long time certain that the finite can never satisfy 
him, and the devil offers him the possibility of satisfaction. 
Mephistopheles could never have approached him if this had 
not been the case. 

But our action first makes us divided in ourselves, if we 
place ourselves in a negative relation to the nature of our 
freedom, to its necessity. We may say that, in contrast with 
the necessity in Nature, its truth is freedom; but we can 
never forget that, on the other hand, the truth of freedom 
constitutes its own necessity. Faust, in his pain at see- 
ing the emptiness of his study, is still innocent; but as soon 
as he shall make his knowing absolute—as soon as he ad- 
jures the spirits and recognizes that he is unequal to them— 
as soon as he will not bow the loftiness of his human nature 
to the dignity of the divine, and attempts to poison him- 
self,—he becomes immediately bad. The remembrance of his 
early life of faith, the peal of the Easter bells, the sound of 
the hymns that joyfully salute the arisen Christ, once more 
touch his soul, but they cannot have any permanent hold 
upon him. Faith for him is lost. He will have absolute 
enjoyment; he will enjoy all that falls to the lot of man— 
enamored hate, inspiriting vexation. And when by this 
means he has widened his individual self to the self of all 
humanity, when he has made the experience of all his own, 
even then at the end he must go to wreck like them. In the 
height of his own power, he finds the courage not to tremble 
at the crash of the shipwreck. This absoluteness of pure 
subjectivity is evil already. Mephisto is only the external 
appearance of the internal event, and Faust at once ad- 
dresses him as an intimate friend. 
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It is through the power of evil that he is forced into the 
actual realization of his opposition to the divine forces of 
life, and he is torn by the contradiction. He becomes really 
guilty. He seduces Margaret, causes the death of her mo- 
ther, kills her brother, and leaves his beloved one to loneli- 
ness and finally to infanticide. In reviewing this simple yet 
terrible history, he must be conscious of the pains of hell. 

We should now, as in the old story, find Faust ripe for 
ruin, had Goethe not known how to hold him by means of 
the mediation of Mephistopheles, so that he does not with- 
out mediation let him descend to the level of a common vil- 
lain. This is avoided by means of the devil; Faust, on the 
contrary, manifests a certain esoteric isolation. The devil 
does more and more as becomes him: the sleeping potion, 
through his art, becomes poison; the wounding thrust, mur- 
der; the trade for the hut of Philemon and Baucis, robbery. 
The evil being of Faust is always capable of salvation by 
reason of the noble traits which are, as it were, fused in it. 
He is never consumed in it—he never takes in it any of the 
pleasure which would at once have sealed him as belonging 
to the devil. He simply just enters therein, as if in order to 
make a study of the real nature of the soul; and, in the very 
midst of the diabolical, in the bestiality of Auerbach’s cel- 
lar,in the witches’ kitchen, and on the Blocksberg, he is still 
conscious of dissatisfaction—nay, he is even repelled, and 
has the appearance of a spectator who is at heart foreign to 
these dissolute actions. 

What is noble in Faust is his striving after perfection. It 
is this effort which first throws him into the devil’s power, but 
itis this which frees him from it. Faust goes astray through 
his “ obscurest aspiration,” as the Lord calls it in the Pro- 
logue. He goes from heaven, through the world, to hell: this 
is the first part. But then, having reached the extreme point 
of self-seeking, he works himself out of hell, through the 
world again, up to heaven: this is the second part. The 
heavenly powers can save him who makes an effort to 
struggle. 


“And if he feels the grace of Love 
That from on high is given, 

The Blessed Hosts that wait above 
Shall welcome him to heaven.” |. 
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Whoever will rightly comprehend the relation of the story 
to the rendering which Goethe has given, must understand the 
remodelling as a carrying out of the story. In the popular 
tales, and still more in the puppet-shows, Faust is throughout 
marked with a certain melancholy which drives him even so 
far that he for a moment is seized by repentance and is about 
to turn to God in prayer, when Mephistopheles takes this 
instant to mock him and thus to prevent his returning to the 
good. Goethe, with his great poetic instinct, has retained 
this, and has shaped it into some of his most terrible scenes, 
in which the strength of feeling in Faust as ethical Idealism, 
even in the volcanic outburst of despair, lets the chill of the 
devil’s mocking scorn die away gradually into nothing. But 
Goethe has intensified this touch; he has made it the foun- 
dation of the Second Part, which is the story of Faust’s sal- 
vation. We ventured above to point this out as a new con- 
ception of the Christian religion. The old Orthodoxy had 
retained still the eternity of hellish torment, and of an exter- 
nal, historical, mechanical salvation; while it had set on 
one side the origin of sin as quite external to man, as a dia- 
bolical person. 

This mechanism to the origin of evil and that of its negation 
has been in these present days subsumed under other beliefs. 
We no longer believe in a devil outside of us, and no longer 
in a salvation which, if we may so speak, could make us holy 
behind our backs and from without. Hell, purgatory, and 
heaven, have all taken their abode within our selves. Any 
one of us, doubtless, can become a devil. But every one of 
us, however far he has let himself fall, however low he may 
have sunk, whatever frivolous folly he may have carried on, 
into whatever abyss he may have fallen,—every one of us can 
raise himself again, and can work his way up out of the most 
torturing ruin again to reconciliation with his sou]. This 
faith in the unconquerable power of true freedom has created 
for us a more active, more ethical rejection of the evil; but, 
also, because we have learned more rightly to know the or- 
ganic genesis of the abnormity of evil, a greater gentleness 
towards the evil-doer. 

This new religion is the eternal Christianity itself, but only 
in a new stage of its historical development in the world. 
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All the best efforts of our time are rooted therein, and even 
the false sentimentality with which we so often come in con- 
tact in the treatment of wrong-doers is in its aim only a cari- 
cature of the sublime tendency of Christianity’ to hate the 
sin and love the sinner. This higher conscious knowledge 
of the vision of the world which is founded on Christianity ; 
this manifestation of our most secret and most bitter fight 
between knowledge and faith, willing and doing, striving and 
attaining, the good and the bad; this creed of our real self- 
consciousness, while it frees itself. from all mechanical 
authority, creating out of its self-assurance its own eternal 
freedom ; this delineation of the conquering of the world by 
means of an assiduous, active effort for improvement, and 
still for more improvement,—all these forces are united into 
one power in Goethe’s poem of Faust, by which the world 
has been for a long time made fruitful, and by whose forma- 
tive energy it will still be more and more quickened. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Translated from the German of IMMANU&L KANT, by A. E. KROEGER. 


PART FIRST. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC 


Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as well 
as the External of Man. 


Book First. 


CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 


§ 6. Concerning the Perspicuity and Obscurity in the Consciousness of our 
Representations. 


The consciousness of our representations which suffices to 
distinguish one object from another is called CLEARNESS; but 
that whereby even the composition of our representations is 
made clear is called PERSPICUITY. The latter alone changes a 
sum of representations into a KNOWLEDGE; in which, since 
every conscious composition presupposes its unity, and hence 
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arule for it, order is assigned in thought to the manifold 
of that knowledge. A clear representation or perception, we 
must not oppose by a confused perception (perceptio con- 
Susa), but simply by the obsure. That which is confused 
must be composed; for in the simple there is neither order 
nor confusion. The latter is, therefore, the cawse but not 
the definition of obscurity. In all complex representations 
(perceptiones complexe), such as every knowledge is (since 
every knowledge requires contemplation and conception), 
perspicuity depends always upon the order according to 
which the partial representations are composed, which then 
induce — when merely concerning the form —a simple logi- 
cal division into primary and secondary perceptions, or a 
real division into principal and adherent perceptions; by 
means of which order the knowledge becomes perspicuous. 

Everyone will see, that if the faculty of cognition in gen- 
eral, or knowledge, is called understanding (in the most 
general acceptation of the word), this understanding must 
involve the faculty of gathering up given perceptions or 
representations (attentio) in order to produce the faculty of 
abstracting from that which is common to many, and the 
faculty of conception; but must also involve the faculty of 
reflecting, in order to produce a knowledge of the object. 

Whoever possesses these faculties in a preéminent degree 
is called a great mind, and he to whom they are allotted 
very limitedly is called a mere stick, since he is always car- 
ried by another. But he who is gifted, moreover, with origi- 
nality in their use, by virtue of which he produces out of 
himself what must generally be learned under the tuition of 
others, is called a genius. 

The man who has learned nothing of that which must be 
taught in order to be known is called an ignoramus, if he 
ought to have known it, and if he lays claim to be a scholar; 
for, if he does not claim that, he may nevertheless be a great 
genius. A man who cannot ¢hink for himself, though capa- 
ble of learning much, is called narrow-minded. A man may 
be a vast scholar—a machine for instructing others—and yet 
be narrow-minded in regard to the rational use of his histo- 
rical knowledge. A man whose use of what he has learned 
betrays the fetters of the school—and hence lack of freedom 
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in self-thinking—when he communicates it to others, is called 
a pedant, whether he be scholar, soldier, or even a courtier. 
Amongst these the learned pedant is, after all, the most suf- 
ferable, since we can, at least, learn something from him; 
whereas the painful formalities (pedantry) of the courtier are 
not only useless, but moreover ridiculous, on account of the 
pride which inevitably attaches to the pedant, since it is the 
pride of an ignoramus. 

But the art, or rather the cleverness, of speaking in a conver- 
sational tone, and generally of appearing in fashion, which 
artis falsely called popularity, and chiefly when referring to 
science—whereas it ought to be called trimmed-up shallow- 
ness—covers many a defect of a narrow-minded man. Only 
children, however, allow themselves to be led astray by it. 
“Thy drum,” said Addison’s Quaker to the officer sitting at 
his side in the coach, “is an emblem of thyself; it sounds 
because it is empty.” 

To judge men according to their faculty of cognition, or 
their understanding in general, we divide them into those 
men to whom we must admit common sense (sensws commu- 
nis)—though it must not be common (sensus vulgaris)—and 
into men of science. The former are conversant with rules 
in application (in concreto), the latter with the rules by them- 
selves, and in advance of their application (in abdstracto). 
We call the kind of an understanding requisite for the for- 
mer faculty of cognition “sound common sense” (bon sens), 
and that necessary for the other faculty a “bright mind” 
(ingenium perspicuum). 

It is remarkable that the former kind of men are generally 
looked upon, not only as not in need of culture, but as per- 
haps likely to suffer damage from culture, unless it is carried 
farenough. Hence they are lauded to the skies, and repre- 
sented as mines wherein untold treasures are hid in the 
depths of the soul; and sometimes their utterances are 
passed even as oracles (instance the demon of Socrates), and 
as more reliable than anything that studied science may bring 
upon the market. Nevertheless, this much is certain, that 
if the solution of a question rests on the general and inborn 
rules of the understanding—the possession of which is called 
mother wit—it is more unsafe to look around for studied and 

ix—16 
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artificially elaborated principles, and to form one’s resolu- 
tions according to them, than torisk the decision of the 
determining grounds of judgment, which rest in the obscn- 
rity of the soul, and which might be called the logical 
tact, wherein considerateness represents to itself the sub- 
ject from various sides and produces a current result, with- 
out being conscious of the acts that pass in the mind while 
doing so. 

But “sound common sense” can prove this its excellence 
only with reference to an object of experience, and show that 
it not only itself grows through experience, but that it also 
causes experience to grow—not from a speculative, but only 
from an empirical pragmatical view, however. For in specu- 
lative science we need scientific principles @ priori, but in 
empirical sciences we may have experiences, that is, judg- 
ments, which can be continually proved by experiment and 
success. 


§ 7. Concerning Sensuousness as Opposed to the Understanding. 


In regard to the condition of my representations, my mind 
is either active and exhibits a faculty (faculéas), or it is pas- 
sive and consists in receptivity (veceptivitas). A knowledge 
contains both, and the possibility to have such a knowledge 
is called the faculty of cognition, which it derives from the 
chief part of that faculty, to-wit, the activity of the mind to 
connect or separate representations. 

Representations in regard to which the mind remains pas- 
sive, and by which the subject is, therefore, affected (no mat- 
ter whether it affects itself or is affected by an object), belong 
to the sensuous, but those which contain a mere doing (think- 
ing) belong to the intellectual faculty of cognition. The for- 
mer is also called the lower, and the latter the upper, faculty 
of cognition.* The former has the character of passivity of 





* To detine “ sensuousness”’ merely as an indistinctness of representations, 
and to define ‘intellectuality,’’ on the other hand, as their perspicuity, and thus 
to establish a merely formal (logical) distinction of consciousness, instead of 
the real (psychological) distinction, which refers not only tothe form, but also to 
the content of thinking, was a great defect of the Leibnitz-Wolfian school, name- 
ly, to define consciousness merely as a lack (of clearness of the partial represen- 
tations) and hence of the obscurity, and to define the representations of the 
understanding as perspicuous; although the former produced something very 
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the inner sense of sensations; the latter that of spontaneity 
or apperception, i.e. of pure consciousness of the act which 
constitutes the thinking, and which belongs to logic (a sys- 
tem of the rules of the understanding) as the former belongs 
to psychology—which includes all our internal perceptions 
under our natural laws—and is the basis of internal expe- 
rience. 
Remarks. 


The object of the representation—which contains only the 
manner in which I am affected by it—and all experience or 
empirical cognition, internal as well as external, is a cogni- 
tion only of the object, as it appears to us, and not as it is, 
considered by itself. For in that case it is not merely the 
quality of the object of the representation, but also that of 
the subject and its receptivity, which determines the kind of 
the sensuous contemplation that produces our conception of 
the object. The formal quality of this receptivity cannot be 
borrowed again now from the senses, but must be given 
a priori as a contemplation; that is to say, it must be a sen- 
suous contemplation which remains—although all empirical 
elements (involving sensations) are abandoned—and this 
formal part of contemplation in internal contemplations is 
called time. 

But since experience is empirical cognition, and since cog- 
nition, based, as it is, upon judgment, requires reflection and 
hence consciousness, that is, activity in putting together the 
manifold of a representation, according to arule of its unity, 
or, in other words, requires conception and thinking (as dis- 
tinct from contemplation): consciousness in general must be 
divided into a discursive consciousness—which must precede, 
because, being logical, it fixes the rule—and intuitive con- 
sciousness. The former, the pure apperception of our men- 
tal acts, is simple. The ego of the reflection involves no 
manifold, and is in all judgments always one and the same, 





positive, and were an indispensable addition to the latter, in order to produce a 
cognition, But Leibnitz was really the cause of that defect. For, depending 
upon the Platonic school, he assumed inborn, pure contemplations of the under- 
standing, called Ideas, which were to be discovered in the human soul, though 
obscured, and to the analysis and explanation of which by close attention alone 
we owed the cognition of objects as they are in themselves. 
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because it contains merely this formal part of consciousness, 
whereas inner experience contains its material part, and a 
manifold of empirical, inner contemplation, the ego of the 
apprehension. 

I, as a thinking being, am certainly one and the same sub- 
ject that I am asasensuous being; but as an object of inner, 
empirical contemplation, i.e. in so far as I am affected inter- 
nally by sensations in time, as they may be together or fol- 
lowing each other, I cognize myself after all only as I appear 
to myself and not as a thing in itself; since it depends upon 
the condition of time, which is not a conception of the under- 
standing, and hence not pure spontaneity, and hence upon a 
condition in regard to which my perceptive faculty is pas- 
sive,—thereby belonging to receptivity. Hence I cognize 
myself through inner experience always only as I appear to 
myself—a phrase which is often maliciously perverted so as 
to signify, “it only seems to me (mihi videri) that I have 
certain representations and sensations; nay, that I even ex- 
ist.” For seeming is the ground for an erroneous judgment 
from subjective causes that are falsely held to be objec- 
tive, whereas appearance is no judgment at all, but merely 
an empirical contemplation which becomes inner experience 
and hence truth by reflection, and the conception of the un- 
derstanding resulting therefrom. 

The cause of these errors is that the words “inner sense” 
and “apperception” have generally been considered by psy- 
chologists to be equivalent, although the former ought to 
designate only a psychological, or applied, and the latter 
simply a logical, or pure, consciousness. Now the fact that 
the former allows us only to cognize ourself, as we appear, 
is proved by this, that apprehension of the impressions of 
the former presupposes a formal condition of the inner con- 
templation of the subject—namely, time— which is nota 
conception of the understandirg, and hence is valid only as 
a subjective ‘condition how inner sensations can be made 
known to us. 

This remark does not belong in point of fact to Anthro- 
pology. In that science, appearances that are united by 
laws of the understanding are experiences, and hence no 
questions are asked concerning the manner of perceiving 
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things as they are in themselves, without regard to their 
relation to the senses, since such an investigation belongs 
to the science of Metaphysics, which has to deal with the 
possibility of cognition @ priori. But still it was necessary 
to go back so far, even had it been only to repudiate the 
errors of speculative minds in this respect. And since the 
knowledge of men through inner experience is of great im- 
portance — because he judges others by it—and yet also of 
greater difficulty —since a self-observer, instead of merely 
observing the self-consciousness of another, adds much to it, 
—it is advisable and even necessary to begin with observed 
phenomena, and only then to progress toward the assertion 
of axioms which concern the inner nature of man, i.e. toward 
internal experience. 





PHILOSOPHEMES. 


By A. Bronson ALCcorTr, 
PART III. — The Flight Upwards. 
XXV .—Faith. 


Ever the godlike in us is seeking and aspiring to partake of its kind. 
Man’s soul is greater than his expectations, a spirit incarnate, and at once 
the occupant of two worlds. 

Faith suffices where knowledge is wanting, the things seen 
being fashioned of the unseen and ideal. Faith gives to 
knowledge its credibility. Without faith knowledge were 
phantasmal and shadowy only. We live by faith and not 
by sight, so far as we live at all. Sight in defining, confines 
our knowledge also. Faith liberates and unsensualizes, be- 
holding in facts the ideas symbolized hereby, the Spirit these 
personify. 


Living by faith, for the most part, and taking life and 
things as these appear to the senses, fortunate for us, if, 
among the authorities of our neighborhood, the friends of 
our choice, we find some one or more whose words affect us 
with a power irresistible and by whose counsels we stay our 
own. Babes, the Spirit feeds us as babes. Nothing short 
suffices. We thirst for divinity, crave personal objects of 
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worship. Foundlings here, Nature takes us kindly: to her 
homely breast, weaning us soon—the children of a nobler 
stock, stronger than her strength, and of an ancestry our step- 
dame knows not of. “Man is so great that his happiness 
appears even in the consciousness of his misery.” 


Tis the Godhead at which the soul quarries. Nothing 
short contents. Too poor to partake of the divine succors at 
once, man receives by instalments of benefits. His poverty 
is the capacity for his fullness. Like a babe at the breast, 
he imbibes according to his measure of the fullness of bless- 
ings, through the long season of his immortal Infancy. 


Without contentment one is a beggar, whom the posses- 
sion of all things would neither enrich nor satisfy. Nothing 
external contents man. Boundless, spaceless, timeless, the 
soul finds its contentment in its complement alone; is full 
and rich, wanting nothing, seeking nothing unlike its essen- 
tial being and fruition. “It were better to live lying on the 
grass, confiding in divinity and yourself, than to lie in golden 
bed with perturbation.” One’s estate is personal; none can 
borrow, beg, or steal it. His principles and character are all 
that he can bequeath to his successor. Without such per- 
sonal estate, he were insolvent indeed. 


Prayer is purpose, pursuit, thought; silent, spoken, inef- 
fable. And such is its efficacy that it unites all inferior with 
superior Powers, and all pray but the First. It is by sup- 
plication and obedience that the lowest are quickened and 
strengthened for the service of the highest, and the highest 
dispense their strength to the humblest, all partaking of the 
heavenly blessings and sharing in the Spirit’s succors. 


The heart conceives what the understanding cannot per- 
ceive, nor reason comprehend. Every sense needs the whole 
mind’s endorsement to make its perceptions trustworthy. 
Absolute distrust of the mind’s veracity is impossible, since 
doubt itself implies the recognition of something doubtable ; 
the doubter, namely, thus presupposing and verifying the 
mind’s existence and credibility. Skepticism attempts to 
measure the mind by the compasses of sense, which sweep 
the visible world—the sphere of effects—only, which is cir- 
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cumscribed, in its turn, by that of causes, into whose circle 
the understanding cannot extend its reach. The skeptic is a 
prisoner in the Doubting Castle of the senses, whose wards 
Faith’s key can alone unlock and admit him to the liberties 
of the mind entire. Inly man’s heart is all-related, sympa- 
thizes with all, out of whose communion is chaos only and: 
negation. And where no Gods are, spectres alone rule and 
revel. Solitary and comfortless are those to whom the Com- 
forter never comes. 


Life becomes unsound and tame if the divine side of things 
is not seen and set forth vividly to the affections and 
thoughts, There is special need of the presence as distin- 
guished from the shadow, things and theories being ground- 
less and negative if starting from sensuous facts instead of 
spiritual ideas. 


Miracles are not violations but the working out of spiritual 
laws into higher and wider planes of life, the facts seen being 
hereby interpreted, and answering to a livelier and loftier 
generalization. Then wonder, surprise, and other emotions, 
modify the observer’s vision—creating, in fact, the spectacle. 
To the senses all supernatural events are miraculous because 
transcending their grasp—like life itself and thought, are 
strange and uninterpretable. 


He who marvels at nothing, feels nothing to be mysterious 
that transcends the senses, lacks wisdom and piety alike. 
Miracle is the mantle in which all things venerable and 
divine wrap themselves from profane eyes. A wonderless 
age is a godless one, an age of reverence is one of piety and 


intelligence. , 
“a 


Faith is the diviner and critic of all revelations, the living 
witness of the Spirit in man’s soul. And the sacred books 
owe their credibility to the fact of having been dictated 
by the Spirit to faith, their sponsor and interpreter. A 
book written from Reason, reaches the reason alone; fails 
of meeting the demands of the imagination, the moral sen- 
timent, the heart; fails of making good its claim upon the 
personality entire. If the voice of the Personal Mind, it 
speaks to every man, and to each according to the measure 
of his receptivity. Moreover, every faith has its historic. 
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basis or ground, its roots running deep and piercing the 
oldest traditions, intertwisting its belief with whatsoever 
is marvellous in memory, feeding alike the senses and the 
soul by cropping out into an overshadowing mythology an- 
swering to the genius of the race, the period of its origin and 
history. 

Our faiths are instinctive, inborn, become rooted with our 
affections from the cradle upwards, flowering forth ina 
homely mythology; then wonder, surprise, credulity, su- 
perstition of some sort, qualify insensibly our persuasions, 
idealize these, and become a part of our personal experience. 


As the hands wash the face, so practice purifies faith, and 
faith clarifies intelligence. Out of the heart are all life’s 
issues, and to that source return for life and replenishment. 
Faith gives to knowledge its validity. Without faith our 
knowledge would be vain and unsatisfactory. 


Our best acts are above our knowledge and transcendent. 
“We do not act because we know, but know before we act,” 
says Fichte. Perfect knowledge of what one is doing here 
profits less. A good act explains itself. Knowing is prop- 
erly timing our thought in deeds. It is not from without, 
but from within, that our knowledge dates, and we are in- 
Sormed, as the word implies, our thought being formed from 
within. Unless divinely illuminated, our senses are but blind 
guides. A faith without some tinge of mysticism is power- 
less upon the deeper and finer affections. Without ideas 
transcending the senses, a religion becomes idolatrous and 
cold. 


XXVI.—Lnspiration. 


The message is of more importance than the messenger 
who brings it; still more important is the divining instinct 
to read its significance when delivered. The spirit is supe- 
rior to the text. Faith and inspiration include whatsoever 
man is and knows. Who but the Spirit shall interpret the 
spirit? Only the Christs comprehend the Christs fully. 


Scripture, being the record of life, is sacred or profane as 
the life which it records. Every true life becomes a revela- 
tion, whether written or not, which the love and joy of man- 
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kind preserve for mankind. Nor shall the book be sealed 
while man endures. Current versions may become vitiated 
and profaned, popular~ignorance, base passions be interpo- 
lated. But this is revised by prophets holding direct com- 
munication with the Spirit, and translating the text anew to 
the world. 


It is life, not scripture—character, not history—that reno- 
yates and interprets. The letter vitiates its spirit. Virtue 
and genius cannot be written. The scribe weaves his mythos 
of tradition into his text inevitably. 


Deeds translate fable into facts, thought into life, freeing 
from the sorcery of tradition the torpor of habit. It is thus 
that the Eternal Scriptures become expurgated of the false- 
hoods interpolated into them by the supineness of the ages. 
Deeds are the best interpreters of life’s text. 


Some degree of inspiration is needful to apprehend the 
words of inspiration. Inspiration, as the word implies, is the 
Spirit inspired. It takesa man to descry a man, an inspired 
soul to translate the text of an inspired book. An owl would 
make nothing of St. John’s Gospel. Only as one is in truth 
does he perceive the truth, the truth being of the reason and 
breaks forth into the understanding. One must have wrought 
the miracle to apprehend and interpret it to the understand- 
ing: it is transcendent and above the grasp of sense. 


Inspiration must find answering inspiration. Unless the 
senses are opened, and the light fall from the Spirit upon the 
page, is there answering illumination, though it were the 
sacred text upon which the eye rests, the mind ponders, 
It needs a man to perceive a man; an inspired soul to trans- 
late the text of the inspired book, and interpret the revela- 
tion after it is written. Without such interpretation the page 
were blank. “If thou beest it, thou seest it.” 


The quick instincts divine intuitively what the slower rea- 
son infers by labored argument. Reason is the Spirit’s left 
hand, instinct its right. At best reason recovers what was 
lost by lapse from personal integrity, groping amidst the 
obscurity of the senses, by its finger of logic, for the truths 
seen and available by the Spirit. 
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How consummate the logic of Jesus! Salient and subtle, 
he undermined the premise of his antagonist at a stroke, 
convicting, if not converting, him out of his own mouth, by 
the sight of his errors, his duplicity. It was the method of 
divination, the dialectic of the Spirit dealing directly with 
the proposition, perceiving intuitively what was in man, un- 
instructed by “ Jetzers.” 


XXVIIL.—Knowledge. 


We cannot seek what we have lost save by knowing in 
what our loss consists, and our seeking implies some faint 
knowledge of our bereavement. All knowledge, indeed, im- 
plies the having had, and the sense of possessing. Strictly 
speaking, and literally, knowing is nowing, or having the 
“now” in our possession; just as thinking is thinging, or 
having the thought thinged shaped forth or idealized to the 
eye of the mind, as are things to the senses. 


Knowledge, at best, is but the recollection of lost truth; a 
perception of our ignorance through the eyes of the Divine 
mind for the moment permitted us, out of whose vision is but 
chaos and a blank; our sight, as we know it, being the par- 
taking of momentary omniscience and the speculation of 
immortality therein. To know is to recollect what we had 


forgotten. 
Now, now, thy knowing is but slow; 
Thought is the seeing in the Now. 


XXVIII.—Love. 


‘‘All was originally one by love, but becomes 
Many, and at enmity with itself, through discord.” 
EMPEDOCLES. 

With love abounding knowledge were useless and cum- 
bersome. Knowledge stands in place of love, or deficiency 
of inspiration. Love is the source of inspiration, the spring 
of intuition, the fountain of intellect. To know is deceasing 
from love or pure intelligence, the lapse into error and the 
senses. 


Love is a personal act of the Will entire, One therefore, 
and alike in God and man. Love is not of kinds. Love 
is love, and nothing else can enter into and participate in 
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its essence. It is neither quantitative nor qualitative, but 
absolute; distinguished not by less or more of itself, but 
by the less or more we have entered into and partaken of its 
essence and being. “Love,” says Bishop Sherlock, “is a dis- 
tinct act, and therefore in God must be personal, since there 
are no accidents in the Godhead.” 


Love you none? Then are you lost to love. Love is the 
key to felicity ; nor is there a heaven to any who loves not. 
We enter Paradise through its gates only. 


“¢ Love is a circle that doth move 
In the same sweet eternity of love.” 


XXIX.—Jdolatry. 


Only what returns into itself is complete and perfect in 
and of itself. The Perfect Reason is circular and transcends 
parallel logic, as the sphere includes and circumscribes all 
lines radiating from its centre. The spatial and quantitative 
belong not to Spirit. 


Of necessity, the senses are idolaters; conversant with 
things alone, but blind to ideas. It is by thought that the 
mind delivers itself from the senses, and finds itself person- 
ally transcendent and superior to the senses. To think is 
to be born out of the senses into the mind, and hereby made 
partaker of ideas. 


A faith abstracted from nature and persons, be its preten- 
sions to life and fruitfulness what they may, must be frosted 
with superstition and chilled with atheism from which the 
heart turns with dread and aversion. Nature and man must 
live together in intimate fellowship, or life and hope die out 
of one’s days, and darkness and despair succeed. Even God 
becomes a phantom if separated and dwelling apart from 
ourselves. How precious His presence in the person of a 
friend! Thus Pagan Numa paid to friendship divine honors 
under the name of Fides, whose image was veiled in white, 
and her symbol two right hands joined—the sign of saluta- 
tion still with us. 


By the man in his senses, God is conceived as clothed 
tn human attributes, an individual like himself. Hence, in 
times past, the mass of mankind have required their God- 
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man or mediator between the senses and the mind. It is ip 
this mode that Spirit stoops to incarnate itself to the senses 
and reveal man to himself in himself. By birth out of his 
senses, he enters into the kingdom of the mind, being “ bom 
again,” as Jesus said. 


The fact of incarnation is accepted, in one form or another, 
Thus enlightened Pagans have conceived it were not impi- 
ous, but rational and humane, to fashion their statues in hv. 
man resemblance, they conceiving the human form as being 
nearest and most resembling Divinity; and that it was de. 
vout to suppose He would invest that which most resembled 
Himself in a form symbolizing His nature and essence in the 
liveliest manner. So Christians, uniting God and maz, 
bring the Personality home to their hearts and thoughts, 
worshipping the divine.in human form. 


Because God is Spirit, none by searching shall surprise 
Him individually and find Him in visible things. He is 
Great because void of body, and the Universe is spacious by 
reason of His being forthshadowed in every pulsation and 
particle of matter. Yet the Universe is not Him: it subsists 


through Him only. The parts are not the whole, but the 
whole includes and unites the parts in one. Personality is 
“the unit” that combines, incarnates, and completes created 
things. 


Few persons are thoughtful enough to free their thought 
of the notion or film of matter, and conceive Spirit in its ideal 
attributes and personal fullness. It were a theism purely 
transcendent and mystic, above the grasp of the under 
standing. What is deepest cannot be adequately expressed. 
The notion of Spirit is hence indefinite and vague. The 
faculties grasp all they can, believe far more than any con- 
prehend. The golden buckets are dropped down from the 
Above, for each to dip its draught of intelligence therefrom 
according to capacity, be this less or more. 


For the most part man dwells on the outskirts and con- 
fines of his Personality, exiled by ignorance from his home 
stead and haunt in the mind, the palace of thought and of 
ideas. Sure of his feet, he ventures timidly to spread his 
wings, if aware he has them, yet sticks fast for the most 
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part in the terra-firma of his senses, blind to the firma aura 
whereinto he might soar and survey the horizon of the mind. 
If once emancipated by thought from things, a new heaven 
and earth rise in prospect, built marvellously out of the fa- 
miliar world he had dwelt in so long. 


Born into the institutions, the customs and traditions of 
his neighborhood, as into his body, by thought alone man 
attains his second birth, becomes the denizen of his mind, 
the occupant of his Person. The process may be life-long, 
may not transpire during a life-time,—multitudes as yet 
abiding within the confines of their ancestral surroundings, 
unconscious of the wide-lying territory stretching beyond 
their narrow horizon. 


XXX.—Aspirations. 


- The busy mint 
Of our laborious thought is ever going 
And coining new desires.” 

Good thoughts deify the thinker; noble deeds, the actor. 
The dilation of the soul at these visitations of God is like 
that of the invalid again inhaling the mountain breeze after 
long confinement in chambers. She then feels herself the 
noble bird whose eyrie is in the empyrean, plumes herself 
as she bathes her bosom in the ether, to soar and sing with 
the seraphim. 


Born daily out of a world of wonders into a world of won- 
ders, that faith is most ennobling, which, answering to one’s 
highest aspirations, touches all things meanwhile with the 
hues of an invisible world. And how vastly is life’s aspect, 
the sphere of one’s present activity widened and ennobled 
the moment there step spiritual agents upon the stage, and 
he holds conscious communication with unseen Powers! 


The higher one’s ideals, the nobler his future. There can 
be nothing in life sublime and sustaining without faith in 
one’s immortality. Let him live superior to sense and pre- 
cedent, vigilant, persistent; he shall not question his longev- 
ity; his hope will be infinite. The world can neither contain 
nor content him. But if, creeping daily from the haunts of 
an ignoble past, like a beast from his burrow, neither earth 
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nor sky, man nor God, appear desirable or lovely in his eyes, 
His life becomes loathsome, his future but reflects his fears, 


‘‘The vulgar saw thy tower, thou sawest the sun.” 


Who lives nobly inspires admiration. Beauty is of divine 
origin, and draws forth admiration from all beholders, 


Believe, youth, the oracles your heart utters; trust its in- 
structive auguries, follow its divine leadings. The heart is 
the soul’s prophet and fulfils its prophecies. But for the 
prophecy the history would not ensue. Let the flame of 
enthusiasm alway fire your bosom. Enthusiasm is the hope 
of the world. It has wrought the miracles from the begin- 
ning of time. Despair snuffs the sun from the firmament. 
“Let your soul,” says Marcus Aurelius, “receive the deity 
as your blood receives the air; for the influences of the one 
are no less vital than the other. For there is an ambient, 
omnipresent Spirit which lies as open and pervious to your 
mind as the air you breathe into your lungs. But then you 
must remember to be disposed to draw it.” 


Being an instinct of man’s nature, religion seeks to become 
a life in him and a light. Being personal, it is inspired 


personally, best by personal persuasion, living examples. 
It has doctrines, to be sure, its creeds, rituals, sacraments, 
symbols; but these must be warmed into significance by 
living. It isa life lived above the senses, and a light to 
them. If eyes are wanted, it creates these for seeing; ears 
for hearing, head to understand its mysteries; since the Spi- 
rit alone divines the Spirit’s teachings. 


The Person is immortal. Man must be born again to be- 
come conscious of the life everlasting. But remember the 
individual is but your perishable self, and that you cannot 
divest your personal self of an immortality of conscious 
existence. 


By our first birth we are born into individualism, the 
sphere of the senses; by our second, delivered from this into 
personality. But not all are thus favored. Multitudes re- 
main unconscious of that realm of realities wherein they 
become united with all mankind in sympathy and thought. 
Happy they who are admitted into this spiritual world, be 
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ing transformed from creatures individually separate into 
persons all related ! 


Individualism persisted in practically, and to its legitimate 
issues, ends in isolation, ends in suicide. It breaks itself on 
the wheel it sets in motion. Only by sympathy and concert 
with mankind, is the life everlasting, the friendship that giv- 
eth peace, attainable here or hereafter. 


XXXI.—Divination. 


Divination, though not reducible to the canons of Pure 
Reason, is yet the subtlest and surest of the powers, the re- 
vealer of the drift of instinct and of sensibility. The voice of 
the Spirit, it announces the revelations of the Person entire. 
The presentiments are oracular. Reason surrenders its 
truths to its suggestions ; Imagination idealizes, Conscience 
legalizes them. Reason, predominating over the other facul- 
ties, gives the philosopher; Imagination, the poet; Con- 
science, the saint. The Diviner includes these, and declares 
the Personality entire. 


Divination is initial, inclusive of the acts of all powers of 
thought and of sensibility. All animals are slight diviners, 
each species according to type of gift and organs of sense. 
Animals divine, but do not know in the sense of thinking as 
man knows. Man knows and divines, his divining being 
confirmed by his reason and the testimonies of the senses. 
Divination precedes and delivers knowledge to the under- 
standing. 


Our instincts, like birds of passage, drift us adventurously 
beyond the horizon of the senses, as if intent on convoying 
the mind on its returning flight to the mother country whence 
it had flown. 


‘¢' You cannot understand the oracle with vehemence, 
But with thought’s divining torch transcend all limits 
In the idea. This you must apprehend fully 
By inclining not eagerly your pure inquiring eyesight.” 

“T shall commend to them that would successfully philos- 
ophize, the belief and endeavor after a certain principle more 
noble and inward than reason itself, and without which rea- 
son would falter, or at least reach but to mean and frivolous 
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ends. I have a sense of something in me while I thus speak, 
which, I must confess, is of so retruse a nature that I have 
no name for it, unless I should adventure to term it divine 
sagacity, which is the first use of a successful reason.” * 
Henry More. 


XXXII.—Dormancey. 


“Sense (says Plotinus) is but the employment of the dor. 
mant soul. So much of the soul as is merged in body, so far 
it sleeps. And its vigilance is an ascent from the body, since 
a@ resurrection with a body were but a transformation from 
sleep to sleep and from dream to dream, iike mere passing 
in the dark from bed to bed. That alone is the real ascen- 
sion which frees the soul from shadowy essence of body.”+ 


Life’s end is meant to extract the drowsiness by infusing 
the persistent wakefulness. At best, our mortality appears 
but a suspended animation, and the soul meanwhile awaiting 
its summons to awaken into the sleeplessness of its proper 
immortality. Thus quickened throughout, and astir as not 
before, and aroused from the slumbers in which the senses 
had steeped us meanwhile, we behold ourselves as we were 
beasts, dragged from our burrows into the life and splendors 
of an eternal day. 


Every act of sleep is a metamorphosis of body anda 
metempsychosis of soul. We lapse out of nature into the 
preéxistent lives of memory through the gate of dreams; 
memory and imagination being the two-leaved gate of the 
Spirit, opening into its past and future periods. 

Doubtless there are divinations which sleep may stimulate 
into wonderful vivacity, and reveal secrets inaccessible to 
our ordinary wakeful intelligence. But whether we are war- 
ranted in availing ourselves of these by voluntary provoca- 
tives may be gravely questioned. There is a preternatural 
realm into which we may be ushered, and sometimes per- 





* ** Some things, Telemachus, thou wilt thyself . 
Find in thy heart, but others will a God 
Suggest: for I do not conceive thou hast 
Been born and brought up ’gainst the will of God.” 


+ ‘*Sense is that part of the soul that sleeps; for that part which is immersed 
into the body is, as it were, asleep.” 
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mitted to bring therefrom wondrous revelations. Yet for the 
most part these are touched with something ghastly and un- 
wholesome as if stolen, and shrouded with grave doubts of 
their veracity. What comes through our wakeful thought 
stamps itself as credible; the forehead and crown leave their 
seals upon it. Not thus authentic are the revelations coming 
through occiput and spine. The wakeful diviner sees deeper 
than the somnolent, and reveals mysteries beyond his ken. 
Whom the gods love, to these they whisper in open day 
what is but faintly disclosed in the night of dreams. It is 
the eye within the eye that beholds divinity. What comes 
to us unsought, and when we are vigilant, is honestly ours 
and veritable. Nothing more strange to mind than mind 
itself, thought alone dispelling the phantoms that the want 
of it had provoked. Nature fits mankind, like waistcoat and 
bodice, closely or loosely, according to predisposition and 
choice; to the wise and upright, a flowing garment; to the 
foolish and base, a close jacket, a web of Fate. 


All life is eternal life; there isno other. And unrest is the 
soul’s struggle to reassure herself of her inborn immortality, 
torecover her lost inaction of the same by reason of her 
lapse into the idolatries of flesh and sense. Her discomfort 
reveals her loss of integrity, of the divine Presence and im- 
manency. Only by fidelity can she reinstate herself in holi- 
ness. ‘God is present to him that can touch Him; but to 
him that cannot, He is not present. And there lieth our 
happiness; and to be removed from hence is but to partake 
less of being.” 


Even our senses furnish illustration of the soul’s immate- 
riality in the perishing substances of which themselves are 
organized, as they were life’s effigy and weed. Superior to 
all changes of substance, the soul converts these into simili- 
tudes of its own imperishableness, lends them their seeming 
consistency and permanency for the time. Yet a thought 


dispels the illusion and dissipates the fleeting show ina 
moment. 
‘¢ Invisibilia non decipiunt.” 


We seek what we have lost, our desires being obscure me- 


mories of past possessions. ‘The power which desires pos- 
ix—17 
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sessing in itself a vestige of what it once enjoyed, not.as 
memory, but as disposition,” our passions being lapsed 
affections dragged below their objects and restless to recover 
their former placidity, peace, and beatitude.* 

To sleep is another and significant illustration of immor. 
tality. Shall I question that I am now, because I was uncon. 
scious that I was while sleeping, or forget, perchance, what 
1 then experienced now that I have awakened to conscious. 
ness? Iam sure of being the same person I then was, and 
thread my existence still by the memory of my lost sensa- 
tions, thoughts, and deeds. I am conscious of being uncon- 
‘ scious, and overlook my yesterdays and to-morrows alike in 
thought as I recall the one and forestall the other. 


“OQ Lord, my God, am I not I even in my sleep? And yet 
such a difference there is between myself and myself, and 
between the instants wherein I go from waking to sleeping 
and return from sleeping to waking! Is my reason, then, 
shut up with my eye? Is it cast into a slumber with the 
senses of my body ?” St. Augustine’s Confessions. 


The more of sleep, the more of retrospect; the more of 
wakefulness, the more of prospect; memory and imagina- 
tion pre-dating and post-dating our personal pedigree and 
history. Memory marks the horizon of consciousness, ima- 
gination its zenith, and together shape the soul’s eternity of 
existence, past, and future. As conception precedes birth, 
and life quickens life,-in like manner our souls, from their 
nature and tendency, must have lived and thought before 
they assumed a bodily form. Before the heavens thou art, 
and shalt survive their decay. If one would learn his age 
and trace his ancestry, let him consult an older genealogy 
than that of the heavens. 

‘‘For souls that of His own good life partake 
He loves as His own Self: dear as His eye 
They are to Him. He’ll never them forsake. 


When they shall die, then God Himself shall die. 
They live, they live in blest eternity.” 





* “If the soul be older than the body, then must the things of the soul also 
be older than those of the body; and therefore cogitation, and the several spe- 
cies of it, must be, in the order of nature, not only before local motion, but also 
before longitude, latitude, and profundity of bodies.” Pato. 
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XXXIII.— Reminiscence. 


A life without perspective tells its story imperfectly. Our 
better self antedates and survives the rest of us. Our gene- 
alogy opens before our descent into mortality: ’tis this bet- 
ter self, the immortal, whose history challenges our telling, 
and which alone furnishes the key to unlock the mortal. 
Our heart’s chronometer is set to ampler cycles than our ter- 
restrial timepieces can indicate or measure. 


Heart, my heart, whose seconds’ play, 
Beats true my dotted destiny, 

Dost all my life’s terrestrial day 
Dial on time my spent eternity. 

Iam before I find myself; for, as conception precedes birth 
and quickens life’s pulses, in like manner our souls, from 
their genius and tendencies, must have lived and thought 
before they assumed a bodily form. ‘ Memory, is a certain 
appearance left in the mind i some sense which had actu- 
ally wrought before.” 


Says St. Augustine, “ We have not utterly forgotten that 
which we remember ourselves to have forgotten. What, then, 
we have utterly forgotten, if lost, we cannot seek again.” 
For we seek only what we have lost but not forgotten. And 
all men seek immortal enjoyments and an unending exist- 
ence. Are mot all men, therefore, by their own feelings, im- 
mortal and eternal? To forget one’s self were annihilation; 
only what is not lost is immortal. 


“Tf souls retained, in their descent to bodies, the memory 
of divine concerns of which they were conscious in the 
heavens, there would not be dissensions among men about 
divinity. But all indeed, in descending, drink of oblivion, 
though some more, and others less. On this account, 
though truth is not apparent to all men on the earth, yet all 
have their opinions about it, becawse a defect of memory is 
the origin of opinion. But those discern most who have 
drunk least of oblivion, because they easily remember what 
they had then before in the heavens.” PyYTHAGORAS. 


“Memory,” says Plato “is a preservation of sensation. It 
differs from recollection in that what the soul has suffered 
with the body, it now does without the body as much as 
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possible recover or remember. Moreover, when the soul, 
after losing the memory of things perceived, brings them 
back again by itself, then it recollects and remembers.” 


Memory is the reminder of personal immortality ; it chro. 
nicles the vestiges of ourselves in the foretimes of our 
personal existence, recollecting the members of our expe. 
rience. Without memory the world were not distinguished 
from our personal self, and experience were impossible, 
Only the immortai and infinite is memorable; of the perish- 
able and fleeting, nothing abides or remains. Sensations 
pass; memories only remain of what is permanent and 
abiding. 

Time and space are the measures which the mind conceives 
for enabling the senses to apprehend by means of their coun- 
ters the world of finite things—the images of the infinite cast 
upon the finite, the mind being itself timeless and spaceless. 
Time is the measure of motion, and space of shape. 


Nature, viewed spiritually and essentially, is a visual de- 
monstration of the soul’s personal pedigree and longevity. 
The one through all in cycles goes, 

And all to one returning flows. 

There must be mind to assert the existence of matter. “To 
say there is no bridge from mind to matter, is to deny the 
possibility of knowing there is such a thing as matter, for 
the assertion sets out from mind.” And only mind can affirm 
or deny anything; not even mind deny mind, that being 
itself affirmation and self-being. All things, visible and in- 
visible, resolve themselves into their contraries; and cycle 
and circle, globe and sphere, are the only figures and motions 
in existence. Nature knows no straight lines. 


XXXIV .—Jmmortality. 


We are wont to perceive our relations to the animal more 
distinctly than to the spiritual, accepting more readily a 
material than an immaterial descent and destiny; dubious, 
meanwhile, or adrift, as to our personal origin. 


We date our personal existence from our appearance on 
this globe, as recorded in the family registry of our birth 
into a body. But can our future be fathomed any better 
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than our past? How old are we? Does the family register 
tell? Our personality became individualized and apparent, 
but did we then and there become ourself? Are we sure 
of being no older than our bodies, and of surviving them ? 
Could you date your age, you would be older than that, and 
another than yourself, since whatever never began to be can 
never cease to be. What began in time ends in time—time 
being the measure of perishable things. The timeless Per- 
son reveals Personality to souls timeless like Himself; nor 
can any think himself perishable, since the supposition in- 
volves the thinking away of his thought, annihilates mind 
itself. Because he is, he cannot think he is not—or annihi- 
lated into nothing. Nothing cannot be thought, since it is 
beingless, the absence of thought. Nothing is nothing, and 
cannot be conceived as something. It is predicateless and 
void.* 


Plainly, whatever had a beginning comes of necessity to 
its end, since it has not the principle of perpetuity inherent 
in itself. And there is that in man which cannot think anni- 
hilation, but thinks continuance by the law of its being. It 
presupposes immortality in its thought of God, and itself 
in His likeness, asserting hereby its essential immortality. 
Like creates its like, same conceives the same. Things simi- 
lar have an identical origin and essential unity. Because 
man is, therefore God is; and as God is, so is man. 


The mind cannot by effort of thinking think itself out of 
existence: nothing is unthinkable, and mind thinks thoughts 
which thought things or represents as effects of its thinking. 
Thinking is literally thinging—the putting of thought into 
things to represent and image acts of thought. And thought 
is essentially creative —the shaping forth of itself in ideas, 
whereby it moulds its forms, and renders itself apparent to 
the senses. 


“We may be justified in asserting,” says Wordsworth, 
“that the sense of Immortality, if not a coéxistent or of twin- 
birth with Reason, is among the earliest of her offspring; 
and we may further assert, that, from these conjoined, and 





* “The essence of nothing is reached into by the senses looking outward, but 
by the mind looking inward into itself.’ CupworrTH. 
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under their continuance, the human affections are gradually 
formed and opened out.” * 


Were man personally finite he could not conceive of infi- 
nity; were he mortal, he could not think immortality. The 
finite, the mortal, are terms negative, adjective, and imply 
predicates. The inclusive has nothing beside or without 
itself, antecedent nor subsequent. Personality includes 
every attribute of infinity, every power. If personal, I share 
in and am identical with every attribute of Personality. | 
am one with Him and inseparably.t 


If God be eternal and man partakes of His attributes, man 
is of necessity immortal. For how could an immortal being 
create anything mortal from his own essence? And if out of 
other essences or materials, then there were other Gods and 
other substances coeval with Him; and He were not the God 
of the living, but of the perishable. 


By no effort can the mind transcend itself. Even were this 
possible, mind itself would lack symbols for expressing the 
transcendency, since Nature symbolizes only what the mind 
contains—namely, its ideas. And it is by divination alone 
that the mind frees itself in thought from symbol and type; 
the senses being idolaters, conversant with things, not ideas. 
And because mind is infinite, therefore is God ineffable. 
None by searching shall find Him owt of his mind, in sur- 
rounding things. Who finds Him, finds Him nearest, within 
his own soul. 


‘Without the thread of personality, no clue is found to con- 
duct man beyond into a certain future of continuance. Per- 





* “ Soul is the oldest of all things in the corporeal world, it being the princi- 
ple of all the motion and generation in it. It is affirmed by us that soul is older 
than body and was before it, and body younger and junior to soul; soul 
being that which rules, and body that which is ruled. From whence it follows 
that the things of soul are older than are the things of body; and therefore cogi- 
tation, intellection, volition, and appetite, are in order of Nature before length, 
breadth, and profundity.” Pato. 


+ ‘It is proper,” says Plato, ‘‘for any person to understand so much as this: 
that the generation of man neither had any beginning at all, nor will it have an 
end, but always was and always will be; or that the leifgth of time which from 
its beginning took place is so measureless that time would not know it.” 
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sonality is the key to the mystery of human existence; it 
unlocks every ward of immortality. 


First know thyself, and all things see, 
God and thy fellow find in thee, 
Around, within; for thee is nought 
Save what thou findest in thy thought. 


SPINOZA.* 


By A, E. KRoEGER. 


With the exception of Kant, no modern philosopher pro- 
bably has been the subject of so much criticism and notice 
as Spinoza. Indeed, there still seems to hang around his 
writings a curious fascination, not the less remarkable in 
that ‘he still seems to be more or less of a puzzle to those he 
fascinates. The cause of this interest is of a twofold charac- 
ter; first, the personal character of the man, which inspired, 
as it still inspires, a reverence and admiration that extended 
to his works, and then from these was reflected back to the 
‘man with additional lustre. Second, the style, wherein his 
chief work, the work by which he became known to later 
ages, the Hthics, was composed,—a style, or method, which 
he, in imitation of Descartes, called the geometrical method— 
had about it a proud air of evidence, which aroused wonder 
where it did not excite implicit faith. 

That the personal character of Spinoza was that of a sin- 
cere and thoroughly earnest searcher after the true in human 
knowing, there can be no doubt; but neither is it possible, 
after a perusal of his letters, to deny the fact, that he was not 
brave enough — had not character enough, as the Germans 
would say —to state the result of his investigations with a 
frankness disregarding all earthly consequences. Even in 





* I, Benedict de Spinoza; bis Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. Wil- 
lis, M.D, London: Triibner & Co., 1870. 

II. Benedicti de Spinozze Operze que supersunt omnia. Ex editionibus prin- 
cipibus denuo edidit et preetatus est Carolus Hermanus Bruder. Lipsiz: Tauch- 
nitz, 1843. 

Ill. The Science of Knowledge. Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte, 
by A. E. Kroeger. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1868. 
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his letters to his friend Oldenburg, Spinoza shows himself 
timid and fearful of unpleasant results should he frank. 
ly and fully speak out his inmost mind. Nay, the very 
work, the Hthics, which remained unpublished during his 
lifetime from that dread, breathes it on every page, to the 
confusion and misapprehension of the reader; the word 
“God”—though throughout the work it is used merely as an 
equivalent for “substance” or “nature”—being retained, to- 
gether with the words “immortality” and “freedom,” whilst 
the sole object of the book is to root out the three concep- 
tions, signified in language by those words, from the human 
mind forever. 

That Spinoza should have written his work in a style and 
method borrowed from mathematics, is to be explained partly 
by the example set by Descartes, and partly by the extraor- 
dinary development of the mathematical sciences ai that time 
—although the chief mover in that development, Leibnitz, 
showed wisdom enough not to use the mathematical method 
in philosophy—but perhaps also in part by reason of the ob- 
security that this style promised to throw over subjects which 
he had no intention of stating in their nakedness and with the 
air of mathematical certainty—which, nevertheless, seemed 
to be inseparably linked to it—a certainty, by the bye, which 
is in general considerably overrated, for in the higher regions 
of mathematics disputes are as endless, fruitless, vehement, 
and absurd, because resting upon the same grounds, as in the 
sciences of metaphysical physics and theology. And yet this 
air of certainty excited the admiration of Lessing, Jacobi and 
Goethe, and to them, though perhaps not to Lessing, hida 
deficiency of system which led Leibnitz to characterize it as 
absurd and unintelligible; led Kant, who had thoroughly 
studied Spinoza, as is evident from the many places where he 
mentions him, to consider it as one of the many previous one- 
sided philosophies; and led Fichte to declare, that, seizing 
Spinoza’s system as a whole, it was correct enough so far as 
it went, but that, in so far as it utterly overlooked the moral 
phenomenon in human life, it was but one part of a complete 
system of knowledge, indeed simply the Theoretical Part of 
the Science of Knowledge. 

This latter deficiency, pointed out by Fichte, is in the same 
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way, as it may here be well enough to remark, a conspicuous 
feature of those metaphysical disquisitions wherewith the 
prominent modern works of physical science are surcharged ; 
for whereas in these disquisitions the intellectual (theoreti- 
cal) faculty of man is quietly, from the mere fact of its being 
a fact, assumed as such fact, the moral (practical) faculty, 
which surely manifests and has at all times manifested 
itself in the same way as a fact, is either merely over- 
looked, treated as if it did not exist, or, in the manner 
of Spinoza, treated with most absolute confusion of lan- 
guage as part of the intellectual faculty,—with polemical 
asides against those who point out the fact. This deficiency 
of system, when consciously planned, as in the case of 
Spinoza and the last mentioned class of arguers, has its 
ground in the opinion, that, by admitting two facts of hu- 
man knowledge—the one asserting an intelligent knowing 
of things, and the other an absolute, practical, moral 
acting upon things, men can never arrive at a unit system, 
and that to arrive at such a system is the absolute end, and 
is moreover the only means to gain a comprehension of the 
universe. — Now, to this opinion the following suggestion 
might be made: supposing this were so, supposing you had 
succeeded in tracing all the phenomena of the universe back 
in time to a unit—you may call it a unit faculty, power, mo- 
tion, or simply one, as you like,—would you not, before you 
could trace back from your present billions of phenomena to 
this unit phenomenon, have had to pass in a regressus from 
two to one? Now, since all the rest of the regressus is easy 
enough and may be at once granted—though, being infinite, 
itis absurd for you to undertake it—you might as well try 
and make clear to your mind the problem which will con- 
stitute your fina] difficulty: how to proceed from two to 
one in such a manner that in that one, or unit, there shall be 
absolutely nothing else contained than a one. Is it possible, 
conceivable, thinkable to do so? or must you not think this 
one, in order to explain the evolution of a two out of it, as 
something else than one? Must you not, supposing you 
think it as force, think it as having also degrees? if you 
think it as motion, in Descartes’ manner, as having direc- 
tions? if you think it asa faculty, as having objects? In 
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short, must you not always think this one as synthetical/— 
which means, as constituted so, that you cannot think or con- 
ceive it without another conception forcing itself upon your 
mind along with it. If to this you reply, “ Yes”—and it is 
impossible to see how you can avoid doing so—then you 
might as well at once give up the thought of reducing all 
phenomena toa final one as an absurd and contradictory 
undertaking, and save yourself infinite labor, and the world 
a mass of useless—nay, obstructive—rubbish. 

But if we abandon oneness in system, do we not lapse into 
that dreadful dualism which has been ever the curse of man- 
kind? First, there is really no reason in the world why a 
dualistic system should be worse or better than a unit sys- 
tem; but secondly and chiefly, is it not all the same, since it 
is we who make the system, our intellect which constructs it, 
and our knowledge which knows it; and that if it were 
necessary for the ego to have even a triad system, the ego 
would just the same remain the imperishable one which it 
is, and the universe retain all its wonderful symmetry and 
multiplicity ? 

Moreover, that famous science of mathematics, the cer- 
tainty whereof is supposed to rest upon that unit principle— 
which principle was thus taken by Spinoza as necessary also 
for ascience of human knowing—has just now itself appeared 
as utterly unable to stand upon a unit, and geometry as ut- 
terly without a single axiom unless directions in space are 
presupposed, and hence duplicity, &c. Nay, it was this very 
defect of mathematics—if defect that can be called without 
which mathematics would not be—which drove Leibnitz 
from that science to philosophy, and there, discovering to 
him the secret of the synthetical character of mathematics, 
as well as of everything in human knowledge, brought dis- 
tinctly before his vision the Calculus! For there it became 
clear to him how knowledge, to be knowledge, cannot think 
a one, complete, compact and absolute totality in itself with- 
out at the same thinking an infinity of directions in it; can- 
not think a circle without thinking it also as an infinite 
polygon; nota unit, without thinking it also as an infinity 
of fractions; and vice versa in each case. To be sure, you, 
who do not comprehend it, can stop me at every additional 
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fraction as I proceed, adding 4+4++4, &c., and demonstrate to 
me clearly that I have not yet my unit—my “actual infinite,” 
as Leibnitz expresses it—and cannot get it at any stopping- 
place; but the very stipulation was that I should add ad 
infinitum, and it is this stipulation which increases the frac- 
tion to a unit, and makes the infinite actual and calculable. 
Most emphatically, a curved line is not straight; and a cir- 
cle, therefore, wherever you interrupt my drawing it, is still 
acurve and not composed of straight lines ;—but our very 
agreement is that it is an infinity of straight lines, and that 
hence you must at no point interrupt me. Both statements 
are equally correct, yours and mine; yours from the stand- 
point of an infinity of time, which never reaches the first 
original fundamental difficulty, and in its infinite regressus 
is therefore always perfectly correct; mine, from the stand- 
point of absolute totality, which looks into and through that 
difficulty. But do not now bewail on that account the sad, 
desperate condition of human reason, which has two views 
of every matter, nor rave about Kantian skepticism, when 
there never lived one who could lay claim to a more abso- 
lute knowledge than Kant; but consider maturely this :—I 
should be foolish to hold that my statement, as expressed 
above, were the érwe one, and yours the false; both are abso- 
lutely true; but you may hold yours and not comprehend 
mine, whilst I cannot comprehend mine without comprehend- 
ing yours. Hence the supreme truth rests not in either 
view, or indeed in any view, but in this: to be able to see 
clearly that reason could not be reason unless it regarded 
the circle and the unit, for instance, in both those ways; 
and that if this were not so, if this duplicity were not in rea- 
son and constituted reason, you would not be able to argue 
with me, nay, you would not even be able to eat (as Fichte 
says somewhere) the bread and butter that you carry to your 
mouth, since neither you nor the bread and butter would 
exist, and indeed this whole universe would vanish into 
nothingness. 

Certainly, if this clear insight, this surveying at one glance 
the whole field of knowledge, and thus becoming able to im- 
mediately prove every possible instance of a knowledge, and 
hence all things—since all things exist to rational beings only 
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as knowledge—by the only absolutely satisfactory test, that, 
if this particular instance of a knowledge were not as it is, 
reason could not be reason, and hence neither a question 
could be asked concerning it, nor an answer desired; if this 
absolute certainty in all actual and possible phenomena of 
life, and the unwavering self-sufficiency and reliance result- 
ing therefrom, can be called skepticism, then Kant was a 
skeptic. But at this clear insight it was impossible for Spi- 
noza to arrive, from the very fact that he chose the geome- 
trical method for the elaboration of his investigation. For 
that method necessarily prevented him from going to the 
ultimate phenomenon before mentioned, the phenomenon of 
the synthetical character of the ego, and kept him halting 
in the regressus at a point chosen ad libitum, which point 
thus became his fundamental axiom. It will hereafter 
appear that this arbitrarily chosen fundamental axiom in 
Spinoza’s regressws is the conception of Substantiality. 

It may seem strange that an earnest and acute investigator 
of a problem should adopt a method for his investigation, 
which can be @ priori shown to cancel the possibility of arriv- 
ing at a solution of the problem, and be so blind to this its 
nature; yet the phenomenon is really not strange nor difficult 
to explain, though this is not the place to explain it; indeed 
that blindness is so universal, that up to the discovery of 
Kant all men labored under it; and, even since his discovery 
was made public, only the smallest number of men have 
worked their way out of it. That Spinoza was fully con- 
scious of the problem—as, indeed, were Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and most of the great minds of that age—is evident enough 
from his letters, namely, the problem to discover a Science 
of all knowing, which should set at rest forever all metaphy- 
sical disputes, and furnish an indisputable basis for every 
other science. Ina letter to John Bresser on the best method 
of arriving at absolute as distinguished from contingent 
knowledge, Spinoza thus expresses this point: “From what 
I have now said, it clearly appears what the true method 
must be and wherein it chiefly consists; namely, in a knowl- 
edge of pure intellect alone, its nature and its laws.” 

But this knowledge could clearly be obtained only from an 
examination of the “intellect alone,” causing it to arise as it 
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were and construct itself before his own examining intellect, 
and in this self-constructing revealing necessarily all the con- 
ditions of its possibility, that is, “its nature and its laws.” 
In this way Fichte afterwards proceeded in his Science of 
Knowledge; but Spinoza, utterly regardless of his purpose, 
and following the mathemathical method, took his start from 
axioms; although these very axioms were, and always had 
been, the points in dispute among philosophers. Now geom- 
etry can very well start from axioms, for geometry does not 
pretend to deduce its axioms from the ultimate “laws of the 
intellect”; it takes space, point and line, simply as presup- 
positions, from philosophy, and leaves it the duty of philoso- 
phers to account for them as phenomena of the intellect; in 
short, geometry has nothing to do with the faculty of think- 
ing, which faculty involves a duplicity, but simply with the 
faculty of contemplation, by means of which it constructs. 
But the science of philosophy, in the sense in which Spinoza 
proposed it to himself, as seen above, has no earthly raison 
Wétre if it does not build itself up without any axiom, and 
from out of itself furnish all the axioms that any other sci- 
ence requires. 

In addition to this ruinous defect of starting with the very 
axioms in dispute, and to the still worse absurdity of pro- 
ducing arbitrarily, at the commencement of each new part of 
his Ethics, new axioms, to any extent it may suit his purpose 
—a mode of proceeding by which anyone cculd easily build 
upany imaginary science—there occurs at the very beginning 
of the Ethics one of those word-subterfuges which run through 
the whole book, and which are contemptible when he uses 
them in such instances as “God,” “freedom,” and “immor- 
tality”; and this use he indulges in continually, although 
he himself warns against this abuse of words in the Second 
Part of the Ethics, p. 47. 

Take as an instance that very famous opening definition 
of the Ethics wherein causa sui is defined as that the essence 
or nature whereof includes existence. Now, here the word 
causa is either utterly meaningless, or else surreptitiously car- 
ries along the conception of cause, which, in the case applied 
to “God” or “substance,” would be the very point in dispute; 
so also the word “existence” has here either the surrepti- 
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tiously appended meaning of “existence in time,” or else 
none at all. Now, a thing, eall it “A” if you please, exist. 
ing in time, can, in no meaning of the word, be called its 
own cause, since it would then have to be thought existing 
previous to its existence in order to become thinkable as its 
own effect. The phrase “self-cause,” or “cause of itself,” js, 
therefore, utterly meaningless and absurd. The word “cause” 
is simply inapplicable in the case. If existence does not 
include time, however, and be here merely a—very awkward, 
to be sure—metaphor for “being represented in mind,” there 
would again be no cause, in any sense of the word “cause” 
—unless, as indeed is the case, the mind be taken as such 
cause; but, as this view is the only one dogmatists of every 
description are incapable of entertaining, the definition would 
have to be expressed thus: “To that which I cannot conceive 
except as being represented in my mind, I cannot assign an- 
other cause; hence I can assign no cause for it: hence I call it 
causa sui.” ButI might just as well, to all intents and pur- 
poses, call it X, or Y, or Z, or Nothing. Why not at once say 
boldly, that it is absurd to apply any category of Being at 
all to the conception of that totality of all the universe which 
men call God, and which Spinoza calls alternately God, Na- 
ture, or Substance; and that, just as well as call it God, we 
might call it X, and confess that we could say no more about 
it, since “every determination would be a negation,” and an 
infinity of determinations would only be increasing the 
number of determinations and hence of negations. To this 
argument Leibnitz, indeed, had ready to oppose the great 
discovery of his Calculus, that the infinity of fractions do 
not merely increase their number but involve the conception 
of an “actual” unit, as the infinite straight lines of a curve 
involve the circle, and that this totality remains complete 
and determined in itself in spite of—nay, by virtue of—the 
infinity of the determinations. 

Having here touched the fundamental basis and error of 
Spinoza’s system—for the Ethics is a system, however unar- 
tistically built up on a wrong method and upon arbitrarily 
chosen axioms—let us improve the opportunity to enter upon 
its thorough examination. Itis even the paramount problem, 
or subject of thought, of every self-conscious intelligence, no 
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matter how low in grade, that ever looked upon itself and 
the universe. It is, therefore, almost unnecessary to premise 
that we enter upon it ma spirit of utmost reverence; but 
having thus drawn off our shoes to tread the consecrated 
ground, it is of equal importance to roll up our sleeves, so to 
speak, and go to work in dead earnest, caring for no previ- 
ous spoken or written word, but looking the thing calmly in 
the face. Nor let any one be afraid that we shall thereby 
lose sight of Spinoza; on the contrary, it is he, though his 
name be not mentioned always, who shall be continually 
kept in view; and let it be remembered, that with him falls 
the whole present school of popular writers on the metaphy- 
sics of physical science. 

Let us, therefore, construct problematically the conception 
of an infinite series of fractions, 4+4+4, &. &. Now let 
us attribute to one of these fractions a power to become con- 
scious of itself. To become conscious of itself, its power so 
to become conscious must evidently be somewhere checked, 
thrown back upon itself; for only thus can it become con- 
scious that it has a power to become conscious, and hence 
only thus can it become conscious. Thus checked, the frac- 
tion becomes conscious of itself and of a check; and doing 
so must both relate and oppose the check to itself. Clearly, 
the check cannot be itself, for the fraction is assumed as a 
power to act and not to check itself; in so far the check is, 
therefore, opposed to it; atthe same time the check could 
not check it, could have no influence upon it at all, were it 
not related to it in some way. Now in so far as the fraction 
should view that check as its opposite simply, it would 
regard that check as the cause of its being checked, hence 
under the conception of causality ; but in so far as it should 
view that check as related to it, it would regard that check 
as a self-imposed limitation, or as one of its attributes ; and 
would thus regard the checkedness under the conception of | 
substantiality. In the first case it would establish a dis- 
tinction of kind, as the common saying is, or a gualitative 
distinction between itself and the check; in the second, a 
distinction of degree, or a quantitative distinction. It might 
still further combine the two views together in a twofold 
manner, and thus arrive at four different views of the relation 
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between itself and the check; but these four different views 
of regarding the relation of the mind to the universe we 
must leave each one to trace out by his own industry, or by 
referring to Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. But furthermore: 
to become conscious of the check it would have to ascribe to 
itself such a power of becoming conscious of a check, a power 
which we call sensation; and again, to become conscious of 
itself as that which were being checked, it would have to 
ascribe to itself a power to cast this sensation from out of 
itself and behold it outside of itself, as it were,—a power 
which is called contemplation. But still further, it could 
not ascribe to itself a sensation generally, unless it ascribed 
to itself a power to experience a series of sensations in suc. 
cession, and thus a power to become conscious of a series 
of time-moments; nor a power of contemplation generally, 
unless it ascribed to itself a power to become conscious of 
a series of directions in it, and thus a power to contem- 
plate Space ; and as these two powers must both enter con- 
sciousness, the Time-moments and Space-directions would 
have to be related together; and thus together with the first 
consciousness of the imagined fraction there would be for it 
a time and space universe filled up with directions moving 
in succession—in other words, with matter. 
Now, becoming conscious of itself as a fraction in such a 
time and space universe, which universe it would necessarily 
have to view as infinite in all directions—infinite in extent, 
or size, because as a power to act it could never conceive 
or think a finite check, beyond which it would not again 
have the power to extend its activity; infinite in smallness, 
or divisibility, for the same reason; and infinite at both ends 
of time, beginning and end of time, again for the same reason, 
—let us ask: How would it regard its relation to this infinity 
of fractions which it encountered in all directions? Clearly, 
in the same way as it would become conscious of any single 
fraction, namely, by disregarding or skipping over the infi- 
nity of fractions into which it could re-divide every smallest 
fraction, the very minutest grain of sand, and seizing that 
infinity as a whole fraction, as.a unit. Thus it would seize 
the infinity of fractions in time and space of the universe as 
one whole, as a unity and totality, and give it a new name— 
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calling it, say, Universe, Nature, Substance, or God. To this 
new conception of a totality it might now relate itself under 
either of the two fundamental forms of relation already men- 
tioned, snbstantiality and causality. If it viewed the total- 
ity under the conception of causality, it would arrive at the 
conception of a Cause of the world, or of its infinity of frac- 
tions, and would view that world and itself as effects of that 
cause. By doing so it would utterly overlook the peculiar 
qualitative distinction between each of the infinite series 
of fractions as also a unit, and this new unit of the whole 
series as simply a unit having no fractional element in it 
whatsoever, and thus its causality conception of the new unit 
would also have that character of time and sequence, which 
it gave to the fractions. In short, the new conception would 
be characterized as a creator of the world, preceding it in 
time and calling it into existence, regulating each of its ac- 
tions, and holding it by its power: in fine, the usual concep- 
tion of God. The absurdity of applying to this conception 
of the whole series of fractions what was applicable to the 
fractions only as fractions, and what only their fractional 
nature involved, would either be utterly disregarded, or 
defiantly proclaimed as necessary and right, and thus the 
conception of God would be in all modes and manners an- 
thropomorphized as Cause, Creator, Artist, Person, Self- 
conscious, Intelligence, Wrath, Love, Justice—and why not. 
add Red, Yellow, Hot, Cold, &c., ad infinitum ? 

Or, secondly—and there can be only two fundamental 
ways of relating two together, the fraction and the unit—the 
fraction would regard that relation under the conception of 
Substantiality ; that is, as simply the conceived (thought or 
represented) unity of the infinite series of fractions, which 
fractions would thus be properly eriough called its attributes. 
(See Spinoza’s Ethics, Part I., D, 3-6.) 

For instance : you perceive, say a piece of gold. Through 
your eye you get the sensation of yellow color, which sensa- 
tion within you you cast out of yourself, and put in space as 
ayellow body or substance; through your touch you get the 
sensation of hardness, which you also thus objectivate and 
connect with the yellow body, &c. &c.; in short, the infinite 
attributes, which “ your understanding seizes” thus in pro- 
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cess of time, you, at every moment that you endeavor to 
think them, gather and shape into a unity, a substance, and 
thereupon think them as “constituting the essence of that 
substance.” What, then, is the substance—this gold, for in- 
stance? You cannot characterize or describe it in any other 
way than by the different attributes you have experienced: 
yellowish, hard, malleable, &c. In short, the substance jis 
nothing except the conceived unity of those attributes; is 
nothing at all in itself; but at the same time it accompanies 
every conscious perception of attributes. 

Now, in this manner the fraction—when thinking under 
the category of substantiality —thinks the conception of 
the totality of all objects or fractions. It is clear, therefore, 
that whereas, if it thinks a fractional substance, it thinks it 
as infinite only in its determinedness, it must think the sub- 
stance of the totality or “God” as “unconditionedly infinite” 
(Ethics, Pt. I.,D,C & E); since whereas of the fractional sub- 
stance you can “negate infinite attributes,” as in the instance 
of gold you can negate blueness, fluidity, &c., the conception 
of the substance of the totality is the conception of all the 
infinite attributes of all the infinite fractions. 

Spinoza develops this view of “God” quite at length in the 
first two parts of his Ethics, although the development is ac- 
complished in an altogether arbitrary, empirical, and unsci- 
entific way; that is, none of the various propositions that 
are made to follow the preliminary definitions, axioms, 
&c., are logically derived from those preliminaries, nor are 
they even arranged in an artistic or scientific consecutive- 
ness, but they seem to be picked at random from the various 
notions that chanced to flow through Spinoza’s head, with no 
other view than to illustrate the dogmatic axioms of those 
preliminaries. That they-do not lack connection with them, 
and give to the whole work an air of unwavering unity, is 
not therefore to be wondered at, since it could not possibly 
happen otherwise. 

It has already been seen that the conception of the Sub- 
stance of any multiplicity is simply the represented unity of 
that multiplicity ; hence under this conception the Substance 
cannot be asserted to have existed previous to its attributes. 
Hence the question of time does not enter their relation to the 
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substance at all; it is, under the category of substantiality, 
altogether lost sight of; the view is, as Spinoza expresses.it, 
altogether swb specie eternitatis. He to whom this view ap- 
pears, on that account, as more profound than the view sub 
specie temporis of the causality relation, thereby only shows 
his blindness to the one-sidedness of stand-point he occupies. 
Yet almost all the students of Spinoza have conceived it, on 
this account only, as preéminently dignified and sublime. 

The substance of the whole series of fractions being con- 
ceived thus, that is, as not preceding that series, all that 
occurs in the series can of course, when referred to the sub- 
stance, be ascribed neither to any freedom nor to any neces- 
sity in that substance. Ina letter to Oldenburg, Spinoza 
puts this as follows:—“I do by no means think that God is 
subject to fate, destiny, or necessity ; but hold that all which 
happens comes to pass by inevitable necessity from the 
nature of God; even as itis generally admitted that from the 
nature of God it follows that God knows Himself. No one, 
Iimagine, will deny that such knowledge follows of neces- 
sity from the divine nature; yet no one can so understand 
the proposition as to assume that God is subjected to fate or 
necessity, but, on the contrary, that God freely, though at 
the same time necessarily, knows Himself.” 

“Freely, though at the same time necessarily,” is one of 
those verbal mistakes, or subterfuges, which disfigure all 
Spinoza’s writings, and which, indeed, can scarcely be 
avoided by men who hold one-sided views and attempt 
to express them in language. The word “freely,” in lan- 
guage, means either nothing at all, or it means with pre- 
ceding deliberation, with consciousnes of the freedom in 
the act, with obstacles to oppose the act; the overcoming 
of which obstacles that word “freely” has precisely been 
invented to characterize. Hence it cannot be used conjointly 
with “necessarily.” When Spinoza says that “all which 
happens comes to pass by inevitable necessity from the 
nature of God,” he means that the infinite series of frac- 
tional attributes and conditions cannot be thought separate 
from the thought of their common substance, God; hence 
cannot be thought as being entered by any freedom of their 
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own, or interfered with by any chance. Under the “view of 
eternity,” all the changes in and of those fractions must be 
thought as attributes of that substance, but to the substance 
itself neither the words “necessity” nor “freedom” can be 
applied; and beyond this accepting of the changes as a fact, 
which is unalterable and unchangeable, and which it is the 
highest wisdom to accept as so fixed and unalterable, the 
view of substantiality cannot and does not go. Here you 
rest in the safe beatitude of— “it is so.” This is the goal of 
its philosophy, the goal of human and all possible rational 
happiness. No more asking absurdly for a cause, no more 
inquiring for a possible end. The end is itself: it is so; 
there is the end. 

In the same manner, the other expression, “God knows 
Himself,” which occurs in the above letter, misleads, and 
seems but the compromise of timidity with orthodoxy. What 
does language mean when it says of a power that it “knows 
itself’? Either nothing at all, or that that power passes 
through a series of successive conscious moments, in which 
series and by which series it becomes aware of and knows 
itself as that which is conscious in those moments. Now, 
does Spinoza. intend to characterize his substance by any 
such description? In no manner! How could he? His God, 
or substance, or nature, as the mere equivalent expressions 
for “all the attributes of God” (Prop. 19, Part I.), is the 
thought of all those attributes without any reference to their 
time-succession; understanding and will, the elements of 
consciousness, are therefore expressly exempted from that 
thought of God (Part I., Prop. 17). There is no possibility of 
any change in your conception of that totality, “God” (Part 1, 
Prop. 19, 20, 21, &c.); and, with this negation of any change- 
ability, it cannot possibly arrive at such a self-knowing. If 
some one should hold, that a conception of self-knowing as 
an activity without a successive series of. moments is possi- 
ble, and that Spinoza used the expression “self-knowing” to 
describe such a conception, the answer is, first, that if Spi- 
noza did so, he used language improperly; and, secondly, a 
request to describe in language such a peculiar self-knowing. 
The description will be found impossible. 
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For these same reasons the predicate “existence,” which 
Spinoza attributes to his conception of a Substance (Part L., 
Prop. 7 & 11), either means nothing at all, or is a mere sub- 
terfuge, such as Kant already clearly pointed out in Des- 
cartes’ attempted proof of the existence of a God. That cele- 
brated proof had argued thus: the very thought of God—i.e. 
as the totality of the realities—involves that of His existence ; 
for if it did not, all the realities would not be included in that 
thought. Kant annihilated this proof at one blow, as follows: 
either your conception of existence is already involved in that 
of God, is merely an analyzed part of it, and if so your proof 
is superfluous tautology ; or it is not involved in it, and you 
now add it synthetically; but if you do this, you do the very © 
thing the right to do which is denied to you, and hence you 
have to prove your right, or your assertion must be con- 
sidered a begging of the question. Spinoza, in this much 
worse than Descartes, commits the same error in two ways 
(Part I., Proposition 7, B), as follows: “the substance can- 
not be produced by something else”; of course not, when 
once postulated as the conception of all; “hence it must be 
its own cause,” which we have already shown to be either a 
wrong application of the word “cause”—which word and the 
whole causal relation Spinoza himself, in his first three axi- 
oms, defines as applicable only to the series of fractions— 
and a mere tautology, or a begging of the question; “hence 
its essence necessarily involves its existence”: and here the 
word “existence” has either precisely the same meaning as 
“essence,” and thus adds nothing to it and is also a mere 
tautology—and, in Definition 8, Spinoza really thus explains 
it, though he calls it there “eternity”—or it surreptitiously 
brings in from the life of the series of fractions the new em- 
pirical conception of their existence. This existence they 
have, however, only as fractions, and it has no element 
of that “eternity” or “essence” which the analysis of the 
word “substance” furnished Spinoza in Definition 8, and 
cannot therefore be possibly applied to this substance, 
since it contains no fractidnal element whatever; but is, 
on the contrary, simply the negation of everything fraction- 
al. The re-occurrence of these same subterfuges—as when ; 
he speaks in Part I., Prop. 16 & 17, of God as “acting” and 
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as “free cause,” and, in a still worse way, Prop. 24, mark 
where he speaks of God as the Cause of the beginning of the 
existence of things (three misnomers, or subterfuges, in a 
breath)—it were too tedious and too unprofitable to follow 
here. Wherever they occur in the Hthics, they perplex the 
unbiased student, whilst from their surroundings they lose 
their weight with the believers in a God. 

The whole First Part of the Ethics is, if you clear off this 
rubbish, nothing but a consistent enough illustration of the 
_ manner in which one of the supposed fractions of an infinite 
series must relate itself to the conception of the totality of 
the series, if it thinks that totality under the category of sub- 
stantiality. This totality is, then,an empty thought, neither 
free nor necessitated; it is asit is: and the infinite attributes 
of the totality, though related to each other under the form of 
cause and effect, are in relation to the totality even what they 
are. They cannot be thought better or worse; they cannot be 
thought free; though neither can they be thought subject to 
a capricious change; they rest in eternity, and begin and fin- 
ish in time. The-substantiality-philosopher offers no expla- 
nation—nay, scouts it; justly laughs at the causality-philoso- 
pher, who imagines he has “explained” matters by equally 
scouting the “it is as it is” principle of the substantiality-phi- 
losopher, and who vociferates: We must havea cause; there- 
fore let us have a cause; and since every cause precedes its 
effect in time, our cause must have preceded in time, &c. &e. 

That no injustice has been done to Spinoza by this charac- 
terization of the First Part of his Ethics appears conclusively 
at the beginning of the Second Part, where he assigns to the 
substance, God, two chief attributes: thinking and extension. 
Aristotle appears to have been the first who made public, 
and probably discovered, the separation and classification of 
all phenomena of the fractional series under these two head- 
ings; but the discovery that this separation included all 
phenomena only in so far as they were conceived by the in- 
tellect, or the theoretical faculty, and that in another faculty 
of reason there was hidden an entirely independent series of 
_ phenomena which could not be classified under either of those 
headings, phenomena that had no extension—for goodness 
is neither straight nor curved, nor a thinking —in their com- 
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position ;—this ultimate discovery, which clears up the whole 
region of reason for now and ever, although brought into the 
world by Jesus Christ, was not scientifically expounded till 
Kant and Fichte demonstrated it. 

Now, supposing we were to stop Spinoza at this opening 
of his Second Part, and ask him why he ascribes to his 
“God,” as supreme attributes, these two, “Thinking and 
Extension,” what could he answer? Clearly only that he had 
found none other in his consciousness; that all phenomena 
known to him were either of the one or the other kind. 
Could any empiricism be more shallow? Why these two, 
and not rather one—say, Motion ?—as Descartes and Sweden- 
borg attempted, more or less successfully, to show in their 
respective Principia, and as our modern physicists of meta- 
physical tendency love to proclaim; though, for that matter, 
they might all take lessons in their favorite sciences, of 
whose advances they so loudly boast, from Descartes and 
from Swedenborg. The endeavor to trace out the correlation 
of forces, so called, as being all merely so many variations 
in the quantities and directions of motion, has by no Darwin 
or Spencer of these days been so successfully attempted as 
by Descartes two centuries ago; so that in his now almost 
forgotten Principia the scholar finds general doctrines and 
even special discoveries of physical science which come now- 
a-days over to us from Europe, heralded as the great discov- 
eries of the new millennium of science. 

But that which is of importance to us here is the manner 
in which Spinoza proves these two a to belong to 
God. The proof runs thus: 

1. The infinite series of fractions exhibits to every think- 
ing fraction, amongst other phenomena, the phenomenon of 
thinking. 

2. All these phenomena of the fractions express the es- 
sence of “God” in a certain way. 

3. Hence the phenomenon of thinking is an attribute of 
“God,” or “God” is a thinking being. 

See the 1st Prop. of the Second Part of the Ethics, and re- 
member that all through the First Part Spinoza expressly 
excluded these properties from “God” because they belonged 
to the fractions as fractions. 
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The proof, that “God” is an extended being, takes, of 
course, precisely the same syllogistical pathway in the 2d 
Prop. of the Second Part, and its refutation is likewise to be 
found in the First Part—that is, if the words “extension” and 
“thinking” are to retain the same meaning when applied to 
the totality which they had when applied to its fractions. 
If they are not to be applied in that sense, the whole thing 
is a subterfuge and juggler’s trick: and Spinoza says that 
they are not to be so applied; that thinking is not to mean 
understanding, will, &c., nor extension (see Prop. 12) divisi- 
bility, &. 

And now, having exhausted the conception of “God” in its 
two views, briefly from the stand-point of causality, and more 
at length from the conception of substantiality, let us review 
the result. From the stand-point of causality, I regard the 
conception of the unit, which always accompanies that of the 
infinite series of fractions, as the cause of that series, and 
overlook the fact that it is altogether an arbitrary act of my 
own, whereby I regard itas such cause. This overlooking 
leads me to change the statement which alone would express 
the truth, “I may regard the unit as the cause of the series,” 
into the dogmatic “the unit is the cause,” &c. In all my state- 
ments this oversight follows me and colors them with the 
same dogmatic absurdity, which however, from the very fact 
of misemploying the word “is,” is considered plausible and 
reasonable by the multitude. The waited reasoner is a 
dogmatic realist. 

Reasoning, however, from the stand- point of substantial- 
ity, I clearly perceive the error of the causality view with its 
doctrines of a first cause, design, final end, &c., and remove 
all these false notions by describing that unit as merely the 
represented or thought unity of the fractions, as the concep- 
tion of their common substance, of which they are merely 
attributes, and of which, in itself, nothing can be predicated. 
From the view of a considerate first cause, or creating God, 
I am thus driven to a fatalistic acceptance of the nature of 
the attributes, and their succession as such, simply because 
they are so, and.as, for that reason, the very best and wisest. 
Spinoza dwells eloquently on the grand calm which this view 
gives to the soul, and others have repeated it after him; but 
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this calmness and this sublimity are of a very problematic 
character. The view is dogmatically idealistic, as opposed 
to the realistic view of the causality stand-point, but its re- 
pose in afatalistic “it is so” has certainly no higher claim to 
grandeur than the repose in a Final First Cause of the oppo- 
site view. The causalist is in the sad predicament of being 
unable to explain how he comes to attribute the predicate 
cause, which he has taken from the finite world, to the con- 
ception of the whole infinite totality ; but neither can the 
substantialist explain how he can apply the conception of 
substance, which he has also taken from the finite world, to 
the totality of an infinity of attributes, and how the one 
substance ever changed or could change into an infinity of 
attributes. The defender of each category can overthrow 
his opponent; neithér can maintain his own proposition. 
Nor are the views that result from the reciprocal relation of 
both conceptions, to-wit, 
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(1) Quantitative Substantialism, 

(2) Qualitative Substantialism, 

(83) Quantitative Causalism, 

(4) Qualitative Causalism, 
any more calculated to give real calm, quiet, and light. 
Where, then, does the light dwell? As before said, not in 
any particular view, this or that view, but in a complete 
surveying of the whole region of knowing as having these 
views and having them necessarily, since otherwise it would 
not be knowing at all. The true light is not, therefore, to be 
found in a system, to speak accurately ; not to be objecti- 
vated into a dead conception; it can only be lived, experi- 
enced, applied. He who has made this survey carries this 
everlasting light always within him, and through it beholds 
all phenomena and all systems of phenomena. To him no 
corner of the universe is hidden in darkness; all the possi- 
ble views of it he, from his survey, knows beforehand, and 
can at all times apply. He knows that he can and must view 
the totality of the infinite series as a substance, by relating 
himself to it; he knows also that he can and must view it, 
if he wants so to relate himself to it, as the cause of the 
series: but he knows moreover, and supremely, that these 
views, and their subordinate views, are views of his know- 
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ing; that it is his knowing which puts forth both the views 
and their relating links. 
Now, if the ego were merely a faculty of becoming self-con- 
scious, merely a theoretical faculty, or pure intellect, as we 
have hitherto supposed the fraction to be, we should have to 
stop here at this ultimate and absolute development of the 
intellectual faculty into supreme, everlasting clearness. But 
now let us further suppose that the fraction is to become con- 
scious of itself as an absolute original activity ; is to be not 
only a knowing intellect, but also and preéminently a practi- 
cal activity in that world which we have seen to arise through 
the mere assumption of its theoretical faculty; and let us 
watch the result. The points to be kept in mind are these: 

That the fraction, or monad, or ego, is such an active pow- 
er, is simply asserted as a fact, just as its being an intellec- 
tual power is known to us simply as a fact. 

That although both powers are necessarily related to each 
other — namely, in this, that they are both activities — they 
are also absolutely, qualitatively, opposed to each other in 
this, that the so-called active or practical power has direct 
causality upon the universe of space and matter, whereas the 
so-called intellectual or theoretical power has no such direct 
causality at all, but merely an indirect causality by means 
of the practical causality, and has direct causality only 
wpon itself. 

That neither power can be derived—deduced—from the . 
other, though at the same time neither can by itself be com- 
prehended without the other; but that both are the original, 
absolute constituents of the ego, monad, or fraction, which 
is their synthesis and nothing else whatever. 

The absolute qualitative distinction between thinking and 
extension Spinoza reluctantly enough admits, as we have seen, 
though he does not and cannot explain it; but an absolute 
distinction between the thinking faculty of the ego and its 
practical or moral faculty he is so utterly opposed to, that 
the Hthics may be said to have been written for no other 
purpose than to disprove it. In his letters, where he treats 
the matter at issue, namely, the freedom of the active 


power, with more than usual candor, he expresses himself 
thus: 
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“When I said in my last letter that we are inexcusable, 
because we are in the hands of God like clay in the hands of 
the potter, 1 wished this to be taken in the sense that no one 
has a title to reproach God with having given him a weak 
body or an impotent mind. For as it would be absurd if the 
circle complained that God had not given it the Ys as 
of the sphere . . . even so would it be absurd did a man of 
feeble soul complain that God had denied him strength of 
understanding and true knowledge and love of God himself, 
and moreover bestowed upon him so impotent a nature that 
he could neither control nor get the better of his appetites. 
.. » Ahorse is excusable for being a horse and not a man, 
but in spite of this he must continue in his state . . . and 
he who cannot subdue his passions nor hold them in check 
even with the terrors of the law before him, although he may 
be held excusable on the ground of his infirmity of nature, 
cannot enjoy true peace of mind or have any knowledge or 
love of God, but necessarily perishes.” 

Again: 

“To your second query . . . Ireply that neither the 
honest man nor the thief can do aught to cause pleasure or 
displeasure te God. If the question, however, be, whether 
the deeds of these, inso far as they include anything real 
and are caused by God, are alike perfect? Lanswer: if we 
regard the deeds only, it may be that both are equally per- 
fet . . . If, finally, you ask what should move you to 
aspire to or todo that which I characterize as virtuous rather 
than anything else? I say, J cannot know which of the inji- 
nite motives God has at His disposal, He may employ to de- 

termine you to such a course.” 


In another place, taking the example of a stone thrown by 
some hand, and hence impelled by an external cause: 


“Now conceive, further, that the stone as it proceeds in its 
motion thinks and knows that it is striving, so far as in it 
lies, to continue in motion; then, inasmuch as it is conscious 
only of its endeavor and in nowise indifferent, it will believe 
itself to be most free, and to persevere in its motion from no 
other cause than that it wills to do so. And this is precisel 
that human freedom of which all. boast themselves possessed, 
but which consists of this alone: that men are conscious of 


their desires, and ignorant of the causes by which these are 
determined.” 


To remove the last objection, that we might be free at least 
in thinking, Spinoza adds: 
“Your friend, however, affirms that we can use our reason 
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with perfect freedom . . . ‘ Who,’ he asks, ‘ without a 
contradiction of his proper consciousness, can deny that he 
is free to think his thoughts, to write what he pleases, or to 
leave writing alone?’ . . . I for my part, and that I may 
not contradict my consciousness—that is, that I may not 
contradict reason and experience, and yield to ignorance 
and prejudice—deny that I possess any absolute power of 
thinking, and that at pleasure I can will, or not will, to do 
this or that—to write, for example.” 

In the melancholy history of the human race there are 
wonderful instances of blindness, lunacy, or whatever we 
may charitably call it; such instances as are furnished by 
those who keep up the search for perpetual motion, the 
squaring of the circle, the descent of man, the origin of the 
world, the evolution of thought from phosphorus, and the 
like self-contradictions. But can there be one more striking 
than this ?— 

One of the self-conscious fractions of a series, Benedict 
Spinoza, arises and says: “I deny that I can will, or not 
will, to do this or that, think this or that.” For, if he can- 
not will, of what earthly value is this, in that case, enforced 
declaration? Another fraction, X, Y, or Z, arises and says: 
“T can will, or not will, so to do or think.” Now, if that other 
fraction’s statement is, as it is by Spinoza’s own principle, 
equally enforced, necessitated, by the same substance, is it 
not also of the same validity? Yet, how is even this pos- 
sible? How is it possible that there should enter into a 
thinking series of individuals, all of whom are absolutely 
determined in all their thinking, the mere conception of 
Freedom? How can this new element, not in any way con- 
tained in any part or the whole of the series, enter it? The 
absurdity is not worth wasting words about. 

The example of the stone in the above letter, which seems 
to have been considered strikingly clear by Spinoza, is also a 
very unfortunate illustration, and moreover a defective state- 
ment of the case. For the stone, to make a case in point, should 
have the consciousness not only of the one motion given toit, 
but at the same time of innumerable other motions in other di- 
rections, with a consciousness of a—real or assumed—power 
to choose between them; for such ‘is the case in man, Spi- 
noza himself mentioning men’s desires in the plural. Now, 
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amplify the statement to this extent; give the stone such 
power to move in various directions ; let it choose, after hesi- 
tation, which direction it will take; and in the sense in which 
the word “free” has any meaning at all, the stone és free. 

It is very true that you may tell me that I am not free in 
making a choice—I am merely following my strongest im- 
pulse, an impulse that is part and parcel of nature; but this 
your statement is merely a metaphysical reasoning of yours, 
which you can never prove, whilst my assertion is the state- 
ment of a fact. Nay, furthermore, if you cavil at this, I can 
show ‘to you clearly, firstly, that you can never prove that in 
acting I follow merely a natural impulse, such a proof being 
impossible; and secondly, when you turn upon me and assert 
that I also cannot prove that I act freely, I can demonstrate 
to you that your retort is absurd ; for if I could prove it by 
a theoretical proof, i.e. by showing you the connecting link, 
or cause, I would by that very proof demonstrate it to be not 
afree act. A free act must be undemonstrable, must be sim- 
ply an individual fact, if it is at all to be; hence each indi- 
vidual can have only positive knowledge of it by the fact of 
its occurring in him. 

It is also useless to more than notice the fact, that Spinoza, 
in the latter parts of his Hthics—those parts which treat of 
the affections, passions, and the power of the will to control 
these psychological and physiological phenomena, and which 
parts have often been praised by men, who had become dis- 
contented with the undeniably fatalistic view of the first two 
parts, as of superior sublimity, and as affording an harmoni- 
ous reconciliation with the view of freedom—that in them 
Spinoza falls into the similar self-contradiction of wrging his 
readers to do certain things, whilst he utterly denies their 
power to do, or not to do, at will. Of course, every fatalist, 
who ever spoke or thought, failed not to indulge in this 
absurdity of nevertheless speaking and thinking as if men 
were free; but in Spinoza this contradiction is particularly 
conspicuous. For in these appeals of his he often grows 
quite eloguent and impassioned, speaking as if he truly be- 
lieved, as he undoubtedly did, that men could adopt, or not 
adopt, at will, his views; and yet in the same breath ridicul- 
ing, with vehement polemical bitterness, the supposition of 
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freedom. The fact that he uses the word “freedom” through. 
out, he tries to excuse by explaining that he uses it as the 
equivalent for “beatitude”; but this is either a crude word- 
blunder, or another of his innumerable subterfuges. Of these 
latter, there occurs one in this connection, which is the last 
of the kind and that we shall attempt to point out. Scouting 
the proposition that such conceptions of universal validity 
' as “good” and “bad” exist, and that “ good” and “bad” are 
other than merely subjective feelings, which change with 
every individual, he instances the effect of music, which, he 
says, may be good for one person and bad for another. 

If this were not mere trickery, it were hard to find a suita- 
ble expression for it. People certainly do talk loosely, and 
some persons may speak of music, in a metaphorical way, as 

, good or bad; though there are appropriate musical adjec- 
tives that would accurately describe the conception io be 
' conveyed; but does anyone pretend to say that the words 
: “good” and “bad,” when thus loosely applied to music, have 
‘that particular moral meaning against which alone Spinoza 
intended to direct his attacks? Is there anything ina mor. 
ally good or bad act of a human being which could be made 
applicable to the effect of music in this manner? 

The chief point which Spinoza raises in these latter parts 
of his Hthics is this, that all reasoning, willing, desiring, &c., 
are simply so many psychological and physiological condi- 
tions—conditions which he in these parts gathers, postulates, 
defines, and axiomates, in the same arbitrary, empirical way 
in which the first parts are put together; and that they are 
conditions of the two chief attributes, thinking and extension, 
which he in the Second Part had postulated as those of the one 
substance. As such conditions they are, of course, held to- 
gether by the chain of causality, which rules this series of 
conditions, and are completely determined in every manner. 
Spinoza goes so far in his polemic against the possibility of 
a free act in these conditions—that is, an act by which some- 
thing entirely new could be brought into the series, having no 
causal connection whatever with the preceding—that he de- 
nies (Part III., Prop. 2) the power of the soul to do anything 
but what it remembers. All the arts—above all, the art of 
music—this supreme human creation out of nothingness may, 
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therefore, be said to have had for him no existence; the moral 
universe he had no eye to see. Morality is, by his doctrine, 
to act “for one’s own advantage” (Part IV., Prop. 24); to be 
free is to follow ‘“‘that which we have recognized as the most 
important in life, and which we therefore most desire” (Part 
IV., Prop. 66); to extend our knowledge and cultivate our 
intellect is the only “good”; and the only “evil” and “sin” is 
not to do so; and the one is good only because it renders us 
more happy, as the other is bad only because it does not 
make our happiness so complete; though any one might just 
as well reverse these propositions for his individual case, 
since, being merely postulates of Spinoza’s own empirical 
experience as to what he found productive of happiness in 
him, they can be overthrown by the empirical dictum of any 
other individual. As regards the immortality of the indivi- 
dual, he being a mere condition of the one substance in ex- 
tended bodily form, there is of course no chance for it. (See 
Part V., Prop. 21 & 23, particularly the last sentence.) 
Having thus sketched Spinoza’s view of the possibility of 
free acts, as they appear when regarded from the stand-point 
of the substantiality-category, let us return to the instance 
of the assumed fraction and see how it will look upon this 
matter ‘of freedom when unfettered by either category; in 
all likelihood it will in that very way get with its freedom a 
real God in place of the antropomorphic First Cause and the 
shadow of a represented Universal Substance. The curious 
insuch matters would do well also to refer to Leibnitz’s New 
System of Nature, &., in No.3, vol. v., of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, and examine there how the greatest 
mind, taking it all in all, that Germany has produced, has 
developed the same matter in his own inimitable way. 


The fraction, then, we will suppose no longer to have for 
its problem only the development of self-consciousness, but 
the problem to become conscious of itself as @ FREE ACTIVITY. 
We will assume that it is no longer a mere theoretical frac- 
tion, a mere intellect becoming conscious of itself, and the 
chiei—nay, only—aim whereof would be, as in Spinoza’s 
system it logically enough is, to develope this intellectual 
consciousness; but that it is also, synthetically with that 
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theoretical faculty, a practical faculty—a power to do, to 
act, to create—under which assumption it appedrs even 
now already, that .the theoretical faculty will likely turn 
out to be not the primary, the end, but the secondary, the 
means; in short, that the intellect is the means whereby we 
are enabled to become the creators of a world within a world 
—of a new, never before existent, not yet and never in time 
to be completed, moral universe. 

The fraction could certainly not become conscious of itself 
as a free, active being by means of its power to become con- 
scious generally, its theoretical power; for by that power it 
would have to view every free act of its own under the two 
forms of causality and substantiality, or their reciprocal de- 
terminations, under all of which forms the view of freedom 
is impossible, as has been abundantly shown. It would, 
therefore, have to become conscious of itself as such a free, 
moral being in quite another manner. What is this man- 
ner? Only the fact can tell; as only the fact also tells of 
the existence of the theoretical faculty in any fraction. It is, 
therefore, to be taken as a mere assertion, that this manner 
is an immediate consciousness, an impelling activity, which 
can assign or discover no ground for its impulsion, but knows 
itself immediately to be the sole ground of its exercise. Lan- 
guage has called this consciousness by different names: the 
voice of conscience, the voice of God, genius, the moral law 
in us, the categorical imperative, &c. That this is the man- 
ner in which the assumed fraction becomes conscious of itself 
as free, we have confessed to be a mere assertion; but that 
the assumed fraction must in some manner so become con- 
scious is necessary under the assumption ; and each one can 
settle the matter for himself, a dispute on it being impossi- 
ble, or idle. Now, let this assumed self-conscious fraction 
act in this absolutely free manner, do a deed or leave a deed 
undone in the universe already given to it by its theoretical 
faculty, the universe of time and space,—how will this deed 
appear to it? Evidently accompanied with the consciousness 
of an absolute deed, independent of all other phenomena or 
deeds that occur or may have occurred in the time and space 
universe; of a deed beyond the possibility of any doubt re- 
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moved from any nexus with whatever other world of desires, 
affections, sympathies, psychological and physiological ma- 
nifestations, might have been furnished to it by the theoreti- 
cal faculty ; of a deed, solely and utterly its own, expressing 
its own absoluteness, timelessness, and independence; the 
consciousness of an absolute harmony of the deed and the 
doer, awaking perhaps in the lower psychological and phy- 
siological affections feelings of self-reverence, self-awe, self- 
respect. Having tasted this absoluteness and unutterable 
bliss of freedom once, it seems impossible that the fraction 
would ever be able to forget or discard it. 

But now, how would this same deed appear unto another 
fraction? If that other fraction had also arrived at such self- 
consciousness of its absolute freedom, it might take in the 
true character of the deed, though it never could with cer- 
tainty, since the essential characteristic could he known only 
to the self-consciousness of the other individual fraction— 
hence the morality of a deed is not a subject for dispute ;— 
but if it had not arrived at such a self-consciousness, and 
were still merely a theoretical intelligence, it would and could 
view it only asit viewed other phenomena in its serial world, 
that is, either as the effect of previous causes, or as a fatal- 
istic attribute of the one substance. 

Leaving this point, as sufficiently exhausted, it remains to 
be seen in what manner the theoretical faculty of the morally 
free and self-consciously free fraction would now treat and 
view these new phenomena given to it, for, as occurring in 
the same consciousness, it could not help becoming conscious. 
of them and their particular character; though certainly it 
might, as also free, either ignore the problem altogether, as 
the so-called common people do, or blindly insist on sub- 
ordinating them to its own categories, as all philosophers 
did so subordinate until Kant, and as all do again now. The 
problem before it would be: how can I arrive at a compre- 
hension of this co-existence of two worlds within another, 
one of which I mwst regard under the categories of my purely 
theoretical faculty, since otherwise I could not comprehend 
its phenomena; and the other of which I must regard as the 
absolute creation of myself and other free moral fractions 
like myself, the one the kingdom of the world, the other the 
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kingdom of God? For this reason: through its theoretical 
faculty the fraction is to explain to itself the possibility 
of the co-existence of an infinite number of free acts on 
the part of infinite fractions in their common time and 
space world; and this co-existence must be thought, and 
hence must be thinkable. That they cannot be thought 
under the categories of the theoretical faculty, causality 
and substantiality, has been abundantly shown; the think- 
ing them together, relating them to each other, is, there- 
fore, of an entirely different character, and needs as such a 
new name. You may call it moral order of the universe, pre- 
established harmony, or whatever other term seems best to 
you, so it signify a new, distinct thought. Furthermore, they 
must be so thought together in all their infinite occurrences; 
hence as thus harmonious in their totality as well as in each 
separate occurrence ; as in each instance full, complete, ab- 
solute, expressing the whole totality, and yet in each instance 
but a part of it; expressing it fully, but infinitely newly ; 
the acts of infinite individyal gods, expressing infinitely in 
the world of their theoretical faculty, and thus making mani- 
fest to themselves by its means that absolute moral freedom 
which they must regard as harmonizing in those infinite acts, 
and the harmonizing unity whereof, which never enters the 
world of the theoretical faculty, they, worshipping, call God. 

Foolish, therefore, beyond all description, to apply to free- 
dom and to God that theoretical faculty which has for its 
function simply fo make visible the absolute freedom to an 
infinite number of self-conscious beings, each of whom is 
and must be partaker of that freedom; foolish to argue and 
reason metaphysically about their nature, essence, and sub- 
stance, when they are altogether of another world, a world 
which has only one attribute: Absoluteness, or Freedom.— 
This absoluteness and its essential characteristic, it has al- 
ready been said, was first discovered, and thereby the moral 
world first truly created, by Jesus Christ. This fullness of 
God in us he first brought to clear consciousness, and as such 
utterly distinctive knowledge he gave it utterance: not by 
theoretical reasoning, but by the immediate utterance of the 
fact. Hence his wonderful self-reverence—the Son of God ; 
hence also his wonderful humility—the Son of man. 
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In these days of shallow reasoning and loose language, the 
comparing of Christ with Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, &c., 
has again become as common as it was with Voltaire’s 
friends. To any one who reads the sayings of Christ and the 
sayings of either of those men with an unprejudiced mind, 
the dissimilarity is rather that which is most apparent. 
Take Socrates, as the most generally known, and take him 
either as Xenophon or Plato reports him, and his character- 
istic is argument—eleverness in the use of the theoretical 
faculty and its two categories. Argument on all things and 
subjects; argument with the sculptor how to embellish his 
art; with the prostitute, how to increase the number of her 
customers; with whomsoever lists, pro or con., any abstract 
proposition whatsoever. 

Take Christ, and the reiterated burden of his words is: I 
am the Son of God; ye are all children of God; citizens of an 
eternal life, of an invisible world in this very world of our 
theoretical faculty. He never argues; he only tells the fact: 
yet this distinctive character of freedom, and hence of God, 
that it can only be told as fact and not be proved—that is, if 
you take the word “proved” in its ordinary sense, as mean- 
ing “demonstrated by connecting links,” though, of course, 
in this sense, you can also not prove to me that I live and see 
or hear—was lost sight of by nearly all his followers, till it 
was in a most singular way rediscovered by Immanuel Kant 
in an independent, scientific way, and after him more clearly 
expounded by Fichte in a complete Science of Knowledge. 

Spinoza closes his Hthics with a reference to the calm his 
doctrine gives to the soul. The nature of this calm, a fatal- 
istic resignation or acquiescence, seasoned with whatever 
pleasure may be gained from a cultivation of the theoretical 
intellect, we have already seen. It may be well to refer to 
the effect the view of freedom gives to the soul. 

On the one hand, it must be confessed, supremest agony. 
To be a member of a world of absolutely free individuals, 
and become conscious of the history of this world so far as 
ithas yet manifested itself in time and space through the 
theoretical faculty ; to see how through six thousand years 
of conscious life these individual gods, each one with the 
same faculty of absolute divinity, have tottered, limped, 
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struggled, fought; committed absurdities, stupidities, errors, 
crimes ; plunged headlong into slavery, misery, and unspeak. 
able degradation ; fallen into cowardice the most shameful, 
laziness the most disgusting, self-debasement the most loath- 
some; how their own sublime faculties have been subverted 
to torturing their better and more aspiring members with 
their doubt and despair; how they honor their Pharisees and 
crucify their Christs; and in what: awful abysses of mental 
and physical suffering so many of them are wallowing,—is 
horrible! Men speak of the sufferings of Christ on the 
cross! They were paltry, insignificant; the mere torture 
of physical flesh and bone. Where he suffered was in Geth- 
semane; how he must have suffered! With all this con- 
sciousness of the agony and misery of his fellow-gods upon 
his soul! The lamb of God, carrying and staggering under 
the sins of the world! 

On the other hand, ecstasy unutterable! To be conscious 
of yourself as an absolutely self-subsistent, free, creative 
individual, a co-maker and builder of a wondrous universe, 
rising with every moment of your existence into newer and 
clearer shape and being, and when you turn by your own 
free choice your life from this your proper home with God 
to the. other home of your theoretical faculty, whereby you 
realize it to your consciousness, to the world of nature; to 
know that here there is no longer any secret and mystery 
for you; to see clearly every atom even of this home re- 
flect in an infinitely varied way the reflected beauty of your 
own kingdom of God; to have all the possible modes of 
thinking of your miad always ready to apply to every phe- 
nomenon and collection of phenomena, and be able to gather 
the infinite representations of infinite wonders and beat- 
ties into their fundamental views, and these again in the 
phenomena of your own world of freedom in one grand 
view; tolive day and night this eternal life hand in hand 
with God, He in you and you in Him; not even to know the 
meaning of death, since an infinite free activity to become 
conscious must most assuredly receive birth, and is by that 
birth alone distinct from God, but can never exhaust its 
activity, nor the self-consciousness of it, since the activity 
works infinitely new shapes and forms for that self-con- 
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sciousness; to be thus inaccessible to all the miseries, 
terrors, fears,and uncertainties of life; clear, determined, 
radiantly blessed in your own selfhood; suffering that ago- 
ny of hell and sin only when you voluntarily enter it to help 
to achieve the redemption of men even as Christ did,—this is 
an existence so glorious that it cannot even ask itself seri- 
ously the absurd question of a why or a wherefore. 





NOTES OF A CONVERSATION ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
“ TEMPEST.” 


[Held at the Jacksonviile Plato Club, by H. K. Jongs, and reported by Mrs. SARAH DENMAN. ] 


In Shakespeare is consummated and celebrated the mar- 
riage of the Greek and Scandinavian cultures. The Greek 
age, the age of the ideal, the thought power, the fatherhood ; 
the Scandinavian, the age of the actual, the will power, born 
of the heroic earth energies, the motherhood. And out of this 
Scandinavian maternity is the issue of the “Viking power,” 
which leads modern enterprise ; and without the marriage of 
these two cultures, the child, the realized Christianity of this 
age, could not have been born. Therefore, in Shakespeare 
are we historically in the fountains of modern Christian 
thought and achievement. 


Shakespeare is not writing history or story, nor exhibiting 
mere gambollings of the imagination. His purpose is deep 
and living. He is portraying that which is eternal in the 
human soul; therefore he is immortal. 

The “Tempest” is his programme. The unifying idea and 
key to the play is Life, in the world of time and sense. 
“Tempest” does not mean a storm, but is from “tempus,” 
and signifies Life, and the two ways of life under the Divine 
Providences: the way of the providential and the fated expe- 
riences. To the man of righteousness and justice, the visible 
and invisible powers are subservient ; to the man of injustice 
and evil, the same powers are dominant. The latter is fated, 
or destined, as in the speech of Ariel: 
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‘You are three men of sin, whom destiny | 

(That hath to instrument this lower world, 

And what is in’t) the never surfeited sea 

Hath caused to belch up, and on this island 

Where man doth not inhabit; you ’mongst men 

Being most unfit to live,” &c. (Act III., Se. 3.) 
The drama is not that which creates, but that which draws 
out, a portrait of what is in the soul. This poet is immortal, 
because he is dealing with themes which eternally live in the 
soul of man. 

The subject, then, of this play is Life—our life. The char. 
acters are personifications of what is found in the human 
soul, and, accordingly, in the social life of the race. The two 
pictures, as designated in the idiom of our Scriptures, as viz. 
the natural and the spiritual man—or man generated down 
into nature, natural consciousness; and man regenerated 
back again to spirit, or spiritual consciousness. These are 
Prospero, the man of providential dealings, and Antonio, the 
man of fate. 

The invisible powers serve Prospero; he is not ruled by 
circumstance. Safety and success are not due to human con- 


ditions and contrivance. The divine soul is superior to all 
natural conditions. 

Miranda is daughter of a king. Sons and daughters, in all 
mythic language, personify wisdom and love—the affection 
of the spiritual mind represented by Miranda. She is moved 
to pity by the sight of suffering. 


*“*O! the cry did knock 
Against my very heart’ 
the piteous aspect of human affairs, in this world of time 
and sense. When we look upon those we see suffer, their 
cries do knock against our hearts, and, like Miranda, we cry, 
** Poor souls! they perished.” 
But is itso? Prospero (wisdom) answers, 


‘¢ Be collected: .. . 
No more amazement. Teli your piteous heart, 
There’s no harm done.’’ 


In all these strange human experiences, there is no harm 
done. Divine wisdom and love work perfectly in this world; 
they never fail. Miranda asks, 
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‘What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or blessed was’t we did?’’ 


Affection, without the knowledge or intelligence, does not 
see it. There is a doctrine that it is a calamity that the soul 
descends into this plane of time and sense. Prospero asks, 


** Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell?”’ 
Miranda, ** Certainly, Sir, I can.” 
Prospero. “By what?’’ 


Miranda. ; seolis far off; 
And rather like a dream, than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants.”’ 


The soul’s reminiscence of its former life, before it entered 
the world of time and sense. 


The true poet is not a rhymer, nor a rehearser of old sto- 
ries. The story is only a canvass on which the poet’s vision 
is represented. These themes are pictures of human history, 
and with us the idealization of Christianity, of human life 
on this sea of time, tempest-tossed and apparently wrecked. 
Is this mere chance and accident? Or, is it true that there 
is no perdition betid to any creature in the vessel ? 


What are these characters in the world of life? Prospero 
is the wise man—the spiritual—who has treasures that are 
not visible; he has life-power, power over and in himself. 


Antonio is the natural man, who possesses himself of out- 
ward things: 
- + « . he needs will be 
Absolute Milan.”’ (Act I., Sc. 2.) 


He is ruled by selfish and worldly desires, the man of world- 
ly ends and ambitions. 
“ But I feel not 
This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they 
And melt, ere they molest!” (Act IT., Se. 1.) 


He takes unlawful means to gain his ends; witness the bark 
upon which Prospero and his daughter were put. Did he gain 
his end? 

Caliban is the servant of Prospero. The sensual principle 
of the spiritual man, the ground elements, the selfish pas- 
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sions and desires,—“ these are blind and speak a strange 
gabble.” The spiritual powers endue them with language. 
Prospero. *“*T endowed thy purposes 
With words that made them known: 
. Taught thee each hour 


One thing or other: when thou didst not, 
Savage, know thine own meaning.” 


There is a time in the natural history of the soul when the 
Caliban possesses the island. The sensuous nature is in the 
ascendant and the spiritual is bound by the mother. 

Prospero (to Ariel). ‘«Thou, my slave, 

As thou report’st thyself, wast then her servant ; 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthly and abhorred commands, 

Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 

By help of her more potent ministers, 

And in her most unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine.” 
The Ariel is the service through which the elements of na- 
ture are subordinated to the divine man: as in the case of 
Jesus—‘W hat manner of man is this! for he commandeth 
even the winds and water, and they obey him.” Also Eli- 
sha, 2 Kings, vi. 16, &c. Every soul existing in nature is so 
attended and guarded that no external accident can befall. 
The man who does not know this, and trusteth in his own 
strength, will have to go into experiences that will teach 
him ; he will fall into disaster. Prospero is accompanied by 
a mighty army that will protect and defend him. 

A true work of Art is inexhaustible. You may return again 
and again to a master-piece, and it is wonderful how much 
will open to you. If of the highest order, you cannot exhaust 
it. Shakespeare is divinely illuminated. He has a dialect 
of his own. He is drawing out (the meaning of Drama) and 
presenting that which is in our own souls. He portrays the 
mysteries within us, for the soul is a microcosm; he makes 
pictures that we may see and understand ourselves. In dif- 
ferent dispensations there are different dialects: Kalidasa, 
Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, have one theme. 

The key to this divine life of trust is in this: 


“And by my prescience 
I find my senith doth depend upon 
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A most auspicious star, whose influence 

If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop.” 
The light of intelligence is in the soul, born with it. “If now 
I court not,” a strong expression, including to love and do, as 
wellas to know. This divine light I must obey; seeing if 
“[ omit,” disaster follows. What shall bring us ashore from 
this tempest-tossed sea of life? Prospero answers, 


** Providence Divine.”’ 


The natural, sensual principles are to be dispossessed of 
their sway; they are not to be extinguished, but they are to 
serve. Caliban cannot be possessed of a divine nature; he 
must he kept at a proper distance—under a master, to that 
work for which he is fit. Prospero says, 

* But as ’tis. 
We cannot miss him ; he does make our fire 


Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us.” 


The growths or generations of the soul are always spoken 
of as sons and daughters. The love of these two young per- 
sons, Miranda and Ferdinand, is representative of what goes 
on in the soul. 

The threefold nature of the spiritual man is personified in 
Prospero, Miranda, and Caliban; in the natural man, by An- 
tonio, Ferdinand, and Trinculo with Stephano. 

Gonzalo is an intermediate (he is a minister of state); he 
represents the wisdom of the common understanding or pru- 


dence. 
- . . « ** This Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course.”’ (Act II., Sc. 1.) 


It is the mind or judgment related to both the natural and 
spiritual man, common to them both. Gonzalo was allegiant 
both to Prospero and Antonio. The reason is always obe- 
dient to the affections. 

The natural man usurps and appropriates the good things 
of the world like Antonio, and is afloat upon the sea of life 
ina well manned and well provisioned ship. The ship is 
wrecked, but nothing is lost. Prospero has conditioned things 
otherwise. Our safety here depends upon no earthly condi- 
tions. Circumstances cannot preserve the soul. 
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In the natural man, in whom the spiritual nature does not 
rule, the sensuous nature becomes debased through indul. 
gence, as in Trinculo and Stephano, who personify the mer. 
cenary and libidinous principles of the sensual nature of the 
unregenerate man—not unified and subordinated in wse, as the 
Caliban of Prospero. The debauchery of the former is the de- 
pravity ; and from these depravities in the natural man, both 
in the individual and in society, come selfisl ambitions, con- 
spiracies, treason, violence, and all betrayals of faith: the 
remedies for which, according to the prudence of the common 
mind, represented by Gonzalo, are to be found in moral re- 
forms, community systems, and other imaginary elysiums of 
worldly conditions. These, of course, are the forerunners of 
sure destruction, which is the destiny and doom of all human 
affairs not divinely conserved; and accordingly now, most 
opportunely, the invisible powers, represented by Ariel, en- 
ter the arena. 

The Providence appears, the invisible minister to prevent 
destruction. 


Ariel. ™“ My master through his art foresees the danger 
That you, his friend, are in; and sends me torth 
(For else his project dies) to keep them living.” 


When the government of this planet is taken from the pow- 
ers above and put into the hands of man, then comes de- 
struction. The man does not know that it is Providence that 
interferes—Ariel is invisible. 


Prospero. ** Hast thou, Spirit, 
Performed to point the tempest that I bade thee?” 


Ariel. **'To every article,” &c. 


To this man of wisdom and spiritual life even the elements 
are obedient; also spirits visible and invisible are subservi- 
ent to him. This man has life-power, while the natural man 
is under the fates, swayed and governed by his passions, and 
the sport of circumstances and the elements. The man who 
follows evil courses will become entangled in his own devi- 
ces, “ knit up in his own distractions.” 

With the marriage of Ferdinand and Miranda the earth 
becomes fertile—Ceres and Juno scatter their blessings— 
peace reigns—and the intelligence discerns 
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“‘ Though the seas threaten, they are merciful: 
I have cursed them without cause.” 
Whenever the divine intelligence and love are united in the 
soul, then comes prosperity. All things are new. 


Miranda. “O wonder ! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in’t.”’ 
Prospero. ‘¢ Tis new to thee.” 
In the Fifth Act we come to the doctrine of Forgiveness. 


‘¢ Tho’ with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part. The rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance; they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further.” , 

But, for the comprehension of the Idea, we must search for 
itin the constitution and historic movements of the social 
system of life, in which Prospero is the Church and Antonio 
the State. The latter is spontaneously prone to determination 
in sensible realization, in alliance alien to spiritual realiza- 
tion, or to the fruitions of divine love and wisdom. Never- 
less this alien alliance, governed by an overruling Provi- 
dence, returns as compensation from the kingdom of Nature 
(Alonzo the king), researches into Nature’s arcana, and the 
powers and treasures of scientific wisdom and use (the Fer- 
dinand), with the reconciliation and restitution of all—even 
so that not a hair suffereth perdition. And lastly, by 
means of the instrumental conservations of the Church and 
the alliance of the fruits of the spiritual and natural genera- 
tions of mind (the Miranda and the Ferdinand), humanity is 
enthroned in the earth in perpetuwm. 

For, in Christian idiom, the natural man and the spiritual 
man are each forms of mental generation; each are fruitful 
in the earth. The progeny of the one, spiritual wisdom (the 
Miranda); of the other, natural science (the Ferdinand) ; and 
the issues from the marriage of these are the proliferations 
of the human world. 

We shall not have mastered Shakespeare’s “Tempest” till 
we find in his discourse the resolution of the social problems 
of Justice, Injustice, Providence, Fate, Forgiveness, Recon- 
ciliation and Restitution. 
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SPECULUM POESIS. (II.) 


By Wit.1am ELLery CHANNING. 


NATURE AND ART. 
I. THe Journey, A SYMBOL. 


A breezy softness filled the air, 

That clasped the tender hand of Spring, 
And yet no brooklet’s voice might sing, 
And all was perfect stillness there, 

Unless the soft, light foliage waved ; 

The boughs all clothed in shining green, 
Through which ne’er angry tempest raved, 
‘ And sunlight shone between. 


Beneath an oak a palmer lay, 

Upon the greensward was his bed, 

And its luxuriance touched the gray, 

The silver laurel round his head: 

A picture framed in calm repose, 

A classic monument of life, 

Too placid for the storm of woes, 

Too thoughtful to be torn in strife. 

I might have passed; he bade me stay, 

And tranquilly such words did say: 
“Thou, promise of the glowing Spring, 

Thy graces to my old eyes bring 

The recollections of those years 

When sweet are shed our early tears, 

The sunny days of April weather, 

Changeful and glad with everything, 

When Youth and Hope went linked together 

Like sisters twain, and sauntering 

Down mossy paths in ancient woods, 

The garlands of such solitudes.” 


I passed along, 

The palmer song 

Still sounding with its clear content; 

At length, I reached my promised tent; 
Around were crags of temples piled, 

The ruins of a nation’s pride; 

Within their clefts the bright stars smiled, 
And moonlight swept the courtyards wide; 
Some ivy-boughs o’erhung the wall 

And clothed the pillars smooth and tall, 
And deepening shades lay o’er the place 
That still the grandeur must efface. 
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Nor long my dream;—a wind awoke, 
A river from the mountains came, 
Wild thro’ the temple’s courts it broke 
As they were lit with lightning’s flame. 
A mightier blast, more lurid light, 

The winds dispersed that sheltering fold, 
I paused an instant on the night, 

Then sought the mighty archway old; 
I marked the glancing fire’s design 

To smite the stone’s colossal form 

That jutted from the topmost line— 
Too cold that stately heart to warm— 
Then gained beyond the court a bank, 
And fainting in the darkness sank. 


II. A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Darkness now hath overspaced 

Life’s swift dance, and curtained awe 
Feebly lifts a sullen eye, 

Wonted in this marble war; 

His lips are still that sweetly spoke, 
Silent space the charm hath broke. 


For him mourn not, parents dear! 
Measure largest he has taken, 
Now he treads the sun’s dominion, 
Our low pastime all forsaken, 
And his eyes have purer sight 
From that calm, reflected light. 


Let your woes dissolve in peace, 
For he leads great company, 
And he seeks with famous men 
Statelier lines of ancestry ; 

He might shame the bravest one, 
In his garments of the sun. 


III. PrimmMaverA, THE BREATH OF SPRING. 


With the rush and whirl of the fieet wild brook, 
And the leap of the deer thro’ the deep wild wood, 
And the eyes of the flowers with that gentle look 
That shines in the hearts of the truly good, 

Dost thou refresh my weary mood. 


And chantest thy hymn in the forest old, 
Where the buds of the trees and their hearts of fire 
Start to the song of thy harps of gold, 
As the maiden with a timid desire 
At the thrill of her love’s soft lyre. 
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Thou passest thy hand o’er the yellow fields 

With a light caress like a mother’s smile, 

And the bright, soft grass to thy impulse yields 

The green of its life that has slept the while; 
Sweet Spring! thou knowest many a wile. 


And joyfully, Spring, I welcome thee down 

To the heavy hearts of my fellow-men, 

To the windows dark of the thick-built town, 

And the scholar who sits with his tiresome pen 
In the shadow of his den. 


Frolic, sweet flowers, along the wall-side, 
Along the roadway where the foot-path goes, 
And, ferns, in the pines where the rivers glide, 
Be as cheerful as where the musk-rose blows, 
And gay as a child each thing that grows. 


IV. Poet To THE WORLD. 


A truce to care, a truce to thoughtfulness! 
O false vain world, O love, O life, O time! 
Open, ye shadowy portals where I climb! 
Behind me, thou dull present! go and bless 
The dark-ambitioned worldling on his throne, 
And leave me, leave me social care alone. 


Yes! at the parting of these devious ways 

I stand; forever smiles at me dull care! 

Is there no racier morsel for thy fare, 

No lovelier pilgrim o’er thy circling ways? 
Yet must I clasp thy hands, thou iron King! 
I clasp thee;—teach me, artist, then to sing. 


V. NATURE AND Sona. 


The elemental shapes of happy thoughts 

Lie round us; so, from infancy to age,— 

Sweet sympathies, aspects venerable, 

Godlike realities! How dear to him, 

The poet, his early recollections; 

Of filmy, unleaved boughs o’er wandering streams, 
On whose green banks with greensward carpet bright, 
Straying with modest heart and new-born hopes, 

A new-born life, to the true good allied, 

Pressed forth, never to die! 


Harmonious wind-harps sigh thro’ forests old, 
Where dumbly rocks sleep in their mossy beds, 
Courageous fronts! Deep thoughts are uttered 
From the star-lit hours, to tranquil streamlets. 
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In the sad dells, haunts of some mourning pines, 
With music’s glee, the sunset birds pour forth 
Their royal concert. Unnumbered flowers blow; 
Broad ferns are weaving stuffs, such never wove 
The grimy artisan. 


Dear mother Nature! 
How might I, thy feeble, failing child, return 
Fit love? Impossible! For didst thou not 
Still fondly please me, when my froward heart, 
Turning, stood careless, and yet a son of thine? 
The Universe is one harmonious hope 
To him who, wih a trusting mind and true 
Humility, will seek and find that love. — 
Meeting eternities do gird us round! 
In such a peacefulness as he enjoys, 
The poet in his heart can worship these, 
Whether he tread the margin of earth’s shores, 
And hear the dash of her white-crested waves, 
Or where the rocks splinter the breeze of heaven, 
Kissed by some slight, wild violets at their shafts, 
That tempt the whispering goddess of the wind, 
On her ethereal voyage when time is past; 
And grace, and joy, and gentleness, are all 
The sweet employment of the people there. 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL VIEW OF GOETHE AND 
GERMAN FICTION. 


By F. G. FarrFiE_p. 


Lounging about the Astor Library the other day, having 
just digested Bayard Taylor’s translation of “Faust,” and 
his very elaborate introduction to the same, together with M. 
Dumas’ absurd critique, I betook myself, by way of contrast 
with the impressions of an American poet and a Parisian 
dramatist, to the task of ascertaining what a German critic 
might have to say, and to a running commentary on the views 
of all three, thinking out my conclusions as I went along. 

Gorged as the general public has been with versions of 
sentimentally sensational German novels, to the exclusion of 
essay and criticism, some few at least are aware that Julian 
Schmidt—an experienced and able German critic, and, saving 
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St. René Tallandier, the most elaborate analyst of Freytag 
which “Debit and Credit” and the “ Lost Manuscript” have 
called forth—has recently written a book on the Literature of 
Prussia, in which he offers some new estimates of living and 
dead German masters, and discriminates acutely between the 
Weimar school of fiction and the school of Berlin, tracing the 
origin and progress of the latter from mysticism to the illu- 
minati, and thence to the mere reporting of such writers as 
Mrs. Mundt, recently deceased. Mr. Schmidt’s views are of 
high interest, as those of a man standing at the head of Ger- 
man criticism, and properly the historian of German litera- 
ture; though he is rather a Prussian than a German, and has 
more sympathy with Berlin than with the nation at large. 
The hegemony of the Prussian capital is to him something 
it were treason to doubt. Hence he finds the source of Teu- 
tonic culture in the activity of the Prussian intellect, and is 
so deliciously direct as to trace the moral power of German 
literature to the disciplined social organization perpetuated 
by Carlyle’s hero-man, Frederick the Great. According to 
Mr. Schmidt, Berlin is the modern Rome (ergo, Emperor 
William is the modern Cesar); while Vienna is Corinth 
(perhaps, though, the critic is not explicit as to this point); 
Leipsic, Athens; other centres of thought being typical of 
other Greek cities doomed to pay tribute to the all-conquer- 
ing Roman. 

As Mr. Schmidt is Prussian, this is modest; were he Saxon, 
Bavarian, or Austrian, he might be compared to Pindar com- 
posing Olympics for the best market. Being native, he is 
patriotic, and expresses the self-consciousness of his state 
in a manner deliciously self-conscious—somewhat depre- 
ciating the merits of Goethe and his Weimar disciples, and 
dislodging Hegel and his, to make room for Kant and his. 
“Prussian literature is Roman, moral, indomitable,” suggests 
Mr. Schmidt; “dealing in ideas of law and order, not in mere 
beauty-trumpery ; and thus whatsoever is vital in German 
activity takes its motion from Berlin or subordinate Halle.” 

The essayist of Prussia errs in material respects: for 
Goethe wrote at a date when the dualism of German thought 
(Hegel’s infinite potentiality amusing its unconscious self 
in blowing bubbles of egotism and creating a dumb-show 
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termed the phenomenal) was a somewhat distinct element in 
German works of imagination. 

It has been this spectre of dualism—in which the ideal is 
one thing, the real another—that has vitiated the efforts of 
German imagination thus far, not only in the novel and the 
tale, but even in painting and the kindred arts. From a phi- 
losophical aspect represented by Hegel in theology, Strauss 
has pushed it to its logical deduction in his mythological the- 
ory of the origin of the Old and New Testaments, though the 
germ of that hypothesis was suggested by Heine. In fiction, 
it appears distinctly in the earlier masters, and with semi- 
distinctness in Goethe, though as a mystifying undercurrent 
that, meaning nothing distinctly, means anything the reader 
may prefer. The Weimar master may be regarded as the 
first in German fiction to subordinate the ideal to the real, 
at least partially: mystification forming consequently one 
of the elements of his literary art. Conscious that in the 
manner of the old masters, which is openly allegorical, and 
regards the body of fiction as but the expression of an ideal 
soul, no realism is possible, he so far subordinates the idea 
to the organic body as to give an air of reality to the latter 
while preserving the perspective of the former. With him, 
the literary purpose is not allegorical, but realistic; but none: 
the less is he so far affected by the earlier canons as to simu-. 
late an ideal undercurrent—his works thus marking a transi- 


tion age, in which the interpretation of the ideal is no longer- 


regarded as necessary to true fiction, but in which, notwith- 
standing, a background of something resembling the ideal in. 
its antique form takes the place of its definite presence. 

It is in the misapprehension of his method that Goethe has 
puzzled his critics, Mr. Taylor and M. Dumas, no less than 
the rest: in the fact that he represents almost uniquely the 
transition of German fiction from dualism to realism, and is 
therefore distinctly representative neither of the one nor of 
the other, but of qualities common to both. He deludes with 
jack-o’-lanterns of inner meaning and elaborate and carefully 
conjured will-o’-the-wisps of suggestion—which the reader 
follows only to find himself exploring dismal marshes of 
nothingness or swamped in dreamy ferns of illusion; and so 
vividly is the student impressed with the mystifications of 
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the romancer, so clever are their simulacra of the ideas that 
rendered early German fiction but a body of elaborate fables, 
that even the keenest have been deluded into endless specu- 
lation as to inner meanings that are not (and were not intended 
to be) definitely present. Like Schlegel in his estimate of 
Hamlet, students have been overprofound in their dissection 
of the method of Goethe, having interpreted him by the mys- 
tic dualism of his predecessors, rather than as the connecting 
link between a fiction that bordered upon mythology anda 
later and distinct realism as illustrated by Freytag. In his 
“Wilhelm Meister,” for instance, the critic who judges from 
the stand-point of historical progress will see a work in which 
the ideal atmosphere of the antique masters is artistically 
feigned, not one in which it serves an allegorical purpose. 

The difference is this: with them, the ideal was a sub- 
stance, the form merely an expression; with him, the ideal 
is an atmosphere, not a substance—an element of literary 
art, not an inner reality. With them, form was but a sym- ° 
bol of subjective potentiality. Distinctly the idea is poten- 
tial, the form phenomenal, in Hegel’s sense of the word; the 
universe of fact and fiction, one vast and long-drawn alle- 
gory. Form fluctuates to every pulsation of the potential 
idea; and, as with Novalis, the ideal and real run in parallel 
series. 

The fluctuating element with Goethe is, on the other hand, 
the ideal, not the real; and, like a pendulum, he oscillates 
between the symbolism of the antique and the unmixed life- 
painting of the modern, dimly recognizing the fact that life 
is infinitely broader and fuller than any system of ideas and 
morals, but so far obedient to the artistic consciousness of his 
day as to find his art in the simulation of that which to him is 
vaguely unequal to the demand of the literary purpose. He 
felt the inadequacy of the old, but could not shuffle it off. 
Hence his enigmas, his contradictions, his suggestions of un- 
dercurrent, the crystallization of his ideas here and there into 
gnomic maxims ;—in short, his conscious and determinate 
mystification. Like Pindar, who represents a somewhat simi- 
lar transition in Greek lyric poetry, he is a consummate artist 
in a somewhat imperfect school of art. Like Pindar’s dra- 
matic contemporary, the sullen son of Euphorion, whom Cole- 
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ridge with just a grain of reason styles the poet of philosophi- 
cal mystics, his mysticism is a conscious element of effect, not 
the lurid fullness of illumination that appears in the earlier 
exponents of idealism; and, like Pindar’s tragic contempo- 
rary, he is rather transcendental than mystical. He presents 
the curious phenomenon in fiction, of a conscious control of 
the lightning that flickers from the clouds of fantastic revery 
common to his predecessors. He intellectualizes fog and mist. 

As Mr. Lewes has very justly remarked, no man with the 
fear of the critics before his eyes would have dared to mysti- 
fy the public as Goethe did in Wilhelm Meister’s Wander- 
jahre. Mr. Lewes should have qualified, however, by saying 
English critics ; for German criticism, quite without nota- 
ble exception, regards fiction merely as a means of philo- 
sophical instruction, and dips so deep into inner senses as 
to forget questions of execution. Profound in its discourse 
upon the laws of fiction, it has no room for the discussion of 
its rules. The question it moots is not whether this or that 
is unnatural, but what were the motives of the author for 
leaving the trodden path. 


“Erkenne, Freund, was er geleistet hat, 
Und dann erkenne was er leisten wolte,”’ 


says one of the wisest of the Teutonic poets. “Regard the 
writer’s purpose, and thus interpret his work”—an aphorism 
not far from correct in its intent to be just to authors, but 
wofully abused by German critics in the practical appli- 
cation. 

One single consideration—that of his own keen insight into 
the laws of art as he interpreted them—seems to me conclu- 
sively to establish the hypothesis that Goethe employed the 
philosophical, and often the mystical, atmosphere as a mere 
element of coloring. He knew his public, his critics, himself. 
Of all literary artists, he is the least instinctive and the most 
self-conscious in his work, and comes nearest to Poe’s idea 
of a man voluntarily creating, managing, and modulating 
predetermined and predigested effects. Indeed, in this self- 
conscious spontaneity of poesy, Poe curiously resembles and 
peculiarly reproduces Goethe; and if, as Meres, the author 
of the “ Palladis Tamia,” contended, the soul of Euphorbos 
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reappeared in Pythagoras, that of sweet and witty Ovid in 
mellifluous Shakespeare, surely the soul of the German mas- 
ter migrated to America in Poe. Not that their results, but 
that their methods, are akin: both being conscious of their 
artistic processes, and as far removed from instinctive as 
can possibly be imagined. Poe had a vanity in working 
deliberately, or pretending that he did, that may well occa- 
sion a doubt of his veracity in the version he gives of the 
composition of the Raven, though it is neither a great nora 
spontaneous poem, and is one that might have been produ- 
ced under the conditions so minutely dissected. Goethe's 
self-analysis and artistic introspection were the results of 
longing to find the true method. Yet so overbearing was the 
mastery that Hegel’s philosophical system had obtained in 
German thought, so thoroughly imbued with vain specula- 
tions about the phenomenal and the potential, the real and 
the ideal (the first mere visionary nothing that seemed to be 
something, the last a blind and unconscious infinite becom- 
ing conscious in dumb spectacle), was the German mind in 
his age, that, acute as he was, it did not occur to the poet to 
doubt the precepts of the philosopher. “The rational is the 
real,” said Hegel. “Therefore,” said the poet to himself, and 
his works say the same, “the processes of art must be ra- 
tionally conscious, step by step, through all the windings of 
artistic elaboration”; and to the extent of his ability he per- 
sisted in making them so. That which with Poe was a pet 
vanity, a kind of ferocious exultation of the powers of analy- 
sis, was with Goethe a philosophical dogma which he strug- 
gled to apply. 

This was Goethe’s limitation: that he could not get rid of 
the everlasting spectre of himself at his work. Had it occur- 
red to him to doubt Hegel, had he been a materialist, he 
would have been greater than he was, though less puzzling, 
in poetry and fiction; for in fiction, as in painting, anything 
is preferable to the gum-elastic dualism, working itself out 
in myth and allegory, incident always to a certain _ of 
philosophical thought. 

Jean Paul exhibits the sentimental and humorous phases 
of it. And what droning sentences he pens about groves 
being the footsteps of angels; and how ineffably more beau- 
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tiful than this elaborate sentiment, conscious of its own pret- 
tiness and spreading its tail peacock fashion, is the dreamy 
and solemn hush of pervading and soul-felt mysticism that 
colors the work of the elder masters in Germany ! 


Defer to Carlyle — defer to Longfellow — defer to the Ger- 
man-mad critics of London and New York as one may, and 
there are fewer of the German-mad to whom to defer than 
was the case before German reading had become general — 
defer to vague and somewhat transcendental dicta, because 
they come from Goethe, or Lessing, or Julian Schmidt, till 
the German impulse is worn as threadbare as “Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia” at the Academy of Music,—but it is still certain 
that the fiction of Germany is thirty years behind that of 
England, and that German criticism is equally inadequate 
and impracticable. Deals the one in vast and fantastic pago- 
das of literary creation, the other in vast and fantastic pago- 
das of abstract ratiocination. 

Thus Bunsen, eminent as a critic among Germans, in his 
introduction to a translation of one of Freytag’s novels, main- 
tains propositions like these :—‘ Every romance is intended 
as a new Iliad or Odyssey; in other words, a poetic repre- 
sentation of a course of events consistent with the highest 
laws of moral government, whether it delineates the general 
history of a people, or follows the fortunes of an ideal hero; 
and whoever passes in review the romances of the last three 
centuries, will find that those only have arrested the atten- 
tion of more than one or two generations which have satisfied 
this condition of fiction. Every other romance, be it ever so 
blatant in its moralizations, is still really immoral.” 


In harmony with this theory of romance, high but imprac- 
ticable, the author of “On the Heights,” in his very able essay 
on Goethe and the Art of Narration, styles Wilhelm Meister 
the modern Ulysses, indulging in numerous long-drawn pa- 
tallels more profound than just; for, though Goethe’s story 
is replete with the elements of permanence, it is permanent 
by reason of the nature there is in it, not on account of its 
constructive mystifications. In fact, the whole philosophy of 
novel writing is summed up by Lessing in the single sentence, 
“Good stories, well told”—a definition of more value than 
the subtleties that qualify it—and had Goethe been governed 
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by it, and not by the ppaciinii theories of art that came 
near vitiating his mighty powers, his romances would have 
embodied nobler elements than those which now puzzle trans- 
lators. What if the Pindar of Latin poetry did set up wis- 
dum as a sort of grand fetigh of fiction: 


‘* Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons?” 


It by no means results that Horace was a profound critic on 
that account; for the wisdom needed by the novelist is that 
of the human heart, not that of philosophical gossamers. 
Indeed, the same dualism that vitiates the primitive fiction 
of the Germans, and has led Teutonic critics into tangles of 
incomprehensible and useless speculation, is with the Greeks 
and Romans a fixed condition of thought, whence Plato, with 
all his subtlety, was unable to escape, and which compelled 
him to adopt the mythos as the real basis of fiction. A no- 
ble lie was poetry —“ looking through a glass darkly ” was 
romance. Fiction was not truth, but, not being so consunm- 
mate a liar as ordinary fact, it was important as an educator 
in the direction of truth. 

What did Goethe in his theory of art but affect to repeat 
the Platonic definition, and attempt an impossible combina- 
tion of that definition with dawning modern realism? What 
was the result? An endless series of mystifications, in which 
the truth to nature struggles with the limitations created by 
an effort to imbue full, large, natural life-painting, with a 
perspective of symbolism. An arcanum of enigmas only to be 
guessed by reference to the key: that of a conscious recogni- 
tion of the fact that the interpretation of life as it is observed 
is the only road to powerful results, with an endeavor, either 
conscious or instinctive (fair analysis favors the former), to 
marry the old and new in one body. Thus his works repre- 
sent the dusky twilight of later realism, and should be 
studied as examples of a transition going on, but not com- 
pleted: indeed, only half fruited in the later fiction of Frey- 
tag, Paul Heyse, and the vast horde of imitators of Dickens, 
who imitate nothing except his grotesquerie and tension, 
now overslaughing the native originality of Germany, and 
struggling to effect an impossible combination of philosophi- 
cal bombast with observation from life. Those who grope 
after deep philosophical symbolism in Goethe’s fiction, grope 
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after shadow : after that which seems to be, but is not. His 
symbolism and smack of the allegorical are affected, not real ; 
dodges of art and tricks of literary legerdemain, not earnest 
presentations of the ideal through the fluctuating rhythm of 
the real; effects deliberately adopted; the antique idealism 
of the old masters measured off by the yard, by way of liter- 
ary gilding and atmosphere. He deals in artistic mystifica- 
tions, not in mysticism. 





URANIA. 


By JouHn ALBEE. 


Thick grow beneath my feet the clover leaves, 
Yet I the four-leaved never chance to find; 

Some blank and fatal number always weaves 
Its cipher strange on all my moody kind. 


But once by love my idle youth was stirred, 

When the heart yearns nor knows for what it yearns; 
When we are captive to a glance or word 

From the same fire that in our bosom burns. 


That flame expires; but life some glow retains, 
Beneath the ashes of the passions’ strife; 

In me the fond heart as of old hath pains, 
But hides like other men its inward life. 


When comes the afternoon the day is done; 
A gentler warmth, but no resistless heat; 

From what proud heights looked down the radiant sun 
When first I, honored, sat beside her feet! 


The ground with clover biooms was fragrant then, 
And all the happy flowers she knelt above 

Looked into eyes which made them bloom again 
And keep a longer summer for her love. 


Wave fell on wave of unbound, sunny hair; 

And her faint eyebrow’s pencilled curve was drawn 
Across a low, sweet forehead, chaste and fair 

As hers who hunts the deer at early dawn. 


Thenceforth such fearful hopes and hopeful fears 
As all first lovers’ eager hearts control 

Rose in me day and night, in joy or tears, 
Till self was gone and she possessed my soul. 
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Nathless by thought infirm my fate I sealed. 
Would my unconquered take this gemméd ring? 
Ah! if at last herself she did not yield, 
Could I, ah! could I do, undo one thing? 


Could I act my part—O! would nature teach— 
If, sometime sitting in the falling eve, 

That strange prophetic silence we should reach 
Which holds the only word the lips must leave? 


O ere that pause be broke, and word be brought 
Upon thy parted lips, do thou restore 

My timid purpose in thy perfect thought, 
As soul calls back the doubting soul once more! 


Why should I doubt the most what is most dear? 
They say that love makes bold; timidly I 
From all I most desire still most do fear, 
While pass the slow, swift hours unacted by. 


* * * » x 


As two birds journeying from different lands 

Rest in the green-leafed tree, then hold their way, 

Each for some other home where fate commands, 
So stayed, so passed two souls one blissful day. 


Now hope and fear are dead—nor all, nor quite, 
For oft in dreams returns to me more sweet, 
Like distant music in a summer night, 
The love that bound me captive at her feet. 


All passions, all desires return no more; 

The beauty and the worth in her I loved 
Remade the world, and opened wide the door 

To realms of thought with calmer beauty moved. 





SHAKESPEARE’S “MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


By D. J. SNIpER. 


This play belongs to the class of special or mediated dra- 
mas in accordance with the distinction made in the preceding 
essays. The collision has a tragic depth and earnestness; 
the fundamental tone of the whole work is serious and even 
dark, notwithstanding the comic nature of certain portions. 
The conflict, however, is mediated, and the persons are saved 
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from a tragic fate by the intervention of the World of Mercy. 
This form of mediation is the main thing to be noticed, and 
constitutes the distinguishing characteristic of the play. 
Hitherto we have seen pastoral communities and ideal 
realms of various kinds introduced for the purpose of heal- 
ing the disrupted elements of society. Now it is religion as 
an organized system which is brought in with its principles, 
and which seeks to determine the affairs and harmonize the 
conflicts of the State. Another peculiarity of the present 
drama is that the religious world is not transferred to a 
territory entirely removed from the political world, but both 
exist together in this country of Vienna. The ideal realm is 
hence the Church in one of its manifestations, namely, mo- 
nastic life. The treatment will be accordingly quite distinct 
from that of other Special Dramas. 

There are three general movements of the entire action. 
The first is short, but must be considered as a part codrdinate 
with the other two. It shows the disruption which is taking 
place in the whole social fabric of the country. The ruler, 
who is the embodiment of mercy, is unable to administer 
the law on account of excessive leniency towards crime; he 
leaves the State and betakes himself to the religious realm— 
enters a monastery. The woman, who is the representative 
of chastity, is preparing to abandon society and the Family; 
she also is eager to lead the religious life of the cloister. 
That is, Mercy and Chastity have taken flight from the secu- 
lar world. The second movement portrays the conflict in 
this secular world between formal justice and incontinence; 
the religious sphere, as a distinct organized system, under- 
takes from without to mediate the difficulty, and fails. The 
third movement indicates the true solution: the diremption 
between the secular and religious elements is overcome, and 
both are united into a principle higher than either taken 
separately ; mercy becomes a constituent of the State, and 
chastity of the Family; formal justice or injustice ceases, 
as well as the illicit relation of the sexes, in the two grand 
ethical institutions of man. The merciful monk returns and 
becomes the just ruler, while the chaste woman is made his 
wife. It is thus a double restoration from a double dis- 
ruption. 
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In the first movement, the first thread has its central figure 
in the person of the Duke. Mercy‘is his predominating trait, 
but mercy in its one-sided manifestation. Through the par- 
don of offences and their tacit permission, he has suffered 
the law to become of no validity, and indeed to fali into 
utter contempt. The result is universal crime and disregard 
of all authority. He is aware of the evils, but cannot bring 
himself to execute those enactments which he has permitted 
to be violated. He must, therefore, abandon the helm of gov- 
ernment to others and flee. The office of ruler who is to ad- 
minister justice is too severe for his merciful nature, and, 
moreover, he has a preference for a retired, contemplative life. 
Accordingly, the very first scene of the play represents him as 
transferring his authority to his deputy.. 

He recognizes his mistake to be excessive leniency ; to re- 
store respect for law and to secure society there is need of a 
sharp, decisive remedy. He, therefore, selects as his substi- 
tute a man of quite the opposite character, a man who will 
enforce the law rigidly to the letter. Angelo is taken, whose 
temperament is cold and inflexible, and whose knowledge of 
the statutes is most ample. But his chief characteristic is 
the strictest adherence to formal justice. He is, therefore, 
the person best fitted by nature to enforce the old enactments 
which have fallen into desuetude, and, in general, to restore 
the reign of law, which seemed to have taken its departure 
from society. Angelo, too, is as rigid with himself as with 
others: he has reduced to submission the fierce appetites 
and passions of the body; he is ready to subsume himself 
under his own principles. Such are the grounds for his selec- 
tion by the Duke. We may now expect the sway of justice 
in all its severity, for it is the world in which Angelo moves, 
is the fundamental consciousness from which spring all his 
convictions and actions. 

It would seem, however, that the Duke, notwithstanding 
his laudations, has still a lingering suspicion of his deputy’s 
weakness, or at least believes that mercy cannot be entirely 
banished from the administration of the law. One ugly fact 
in Angelo’s history is known to him, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, namely, the treatment of Mariana. Hence the Duke 
will not leave Vienna, though he gives out that he has gone 
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to Poland; but he must remain in the country to watch an 
experiment whose success he does not regard as absolutely 
certain, if he be true to his sense of duty and to his benevo- 
lent character. He cannot deliver his people over entirely 
to formal justice, if he have any faith at all in his own prin- 
ciple of mercy. His stay is, therefore, necessitated by the 
situation. 

The Duke has also thrown up another bulwark against the 
extreme tendencies of Angelo’s disposition. Escalus has 
been appointed to the second position in the State, with large 
authority, and he possesses also great influence on account 
of his character and his age. In this man the element of 
mercy again becomes the predominant trait. He will try to 
tame the legal ferocity of his associate, and in his own judi- 
cial capacity he will decide with moderation, indeed with 
leniency. The Duke to acertain extent reappears in him, 
not as supreme now, but as subordinate; for it is the princi- 
ple of both of them which has broken down in the admin- 
istration of the State, and hence must not again be made 
paramount. Such seems to be the reason of this double 
authority, and such the true relation between Angelo and 
Escalus. Mercy and justice thus form the contrast of their 
characters. 

But, whither will the Duke go when he quits the State 
with its laws and institutions? He can only follow the bent 
of his nature and enter the pure realm of mercy, if there be 
such in existence. He will find it in the Christian doctrine. 
When, therefore, he abandons secular life, he can only be- 
take himself to a religious life. Accordingly he enters a 
monastery, assumes the habit of a holy friar whose life is 
devoted to works of benevolence and mercy. His special 
duty is now that of an adviser, confessor, mediator ; he is to 
soothe the individual in affliction, and to harmonize the strug- 
gles incident to weak humanity. He is not of the world, but 
descends into it as a power from without, as a messenger 
from Heaven, in order to reconcile its difficulties and to ban- 
ish its doubts. Religion means mediation, and the priest 
must mediate not only between God and man, but also be- 
tween man and man. Therefore the Duke, as friar, hence- 
forth becomes the chief mediator of the play. 
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But we must not fail to notice the other determinations 
which flow from his situation. He will have to be in dis. 
guise, for he remains in his own city, and in his ordinary 
garb cannot help being generally known to the citizens. He 
is thus compelled to act a species of falsehood from the start. 
Moreover, his influence is external, comes from a sphere be- 
yond, for he no longer possesses any authority to realize his 
views and intentions. He is hence forced to resort to trick- 
ery and deception in order to accomplish his ends. Thus a 
moral taint is thrown upon his character and calling which 
no plea of good results can wholly remove. But his shrewd 
devices totally fail of their purpose. The lesson seems to 
be that this separation of the secular and religious worlds 
has a tendency to pervert both from their true nature; they 
must be united and reconciled in the institutions of man. 

Let us now attempt to state the movement of which the 
Duke is the centre, in abstract terms. Mercy finds itself 
unable to stem the lawlessness of the time; it is too kind- 
hearted, and rests too much in the emotions. It permits 
offenders to go free and violence to remain unpunished; it 
therefore saps the foundation of law and institutions, which 
always must rest upon the responsibility of man for his deed. 
The whole realized world of right seems to be crumbling to 
ruin; such is the result of mercy in its one-sidedness. It 
therefore takes its flight from the State, after resigning all 
authority into the hands of justice, justice in its extreme 
severity, which now in its turn undertakes to control society. 
The course of the play will show that justice, too, breaks 
down; it destroys what it ought to protect, and violates its 
own principle; it becomes, in fact, just the opposite of itself, 
namely, the direst wrong. Such is the outcome of justice in 
its one-sidedness. Mercy, therefore, must return to the world, 
but not in order to destroy or even to displace justice, for 
thus the old conflict would be renewed; but both must be 
reconciled and united in one principle. Each one taken by 
itself is inadequate and one-sided; only their unity is true 
justice or true mercy. 

Weare now ready to take up the second thread of the first 
movement. The Duke alone cannot completely represent 
tbe dissatisfaction with the present condition of things; he 
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must have his counterpart in the other sex, whose principle 
is chastity, and whose institution is the Family. Isabella is 
the embodiment of this element of female virtue; but we 
observe that she, too, is about to abandon the world for a 
religious life. The motives to this step on her part are not 
fully stated, but are sufficiently implied. The licentiousness 
of the time must make society distasteful to her pure nature; 
she will therefore leave it, and seek a life of perpetual chas- 
tity in the nunnery. But even there the rules are not strict 
enough for her. The intensity of her principle is thus made 
manifest. Religion is. hence the ideal realm to which she 
flees in order to avoid the conflicts of life, and to preserve in- 
tact her deepest conviction. She will also perform important 
mediations hereafter in the play. 

To express this thought abstractly, chastity sees itself 
assailed and disregarded in the world; it can.only find a 
solution of the difficulty by an entire annihilation of the 
sexual relation. That is, mankind wiil be pure when it is 
destroyed. Chastity, therefore, betakes itself to a realm of 
its own, and leaves behind merely incontinence, which is also 
destructive of man. Both sides are thus negative, inade- 
quate. The true solution of the problem is that chastity and 
the sexual relation must be reconciled and united in the 
Family, which then controls both elements, and ‘becomes a 
religious institution in the truest sense. The Duke and 
Isabella in their devotion to one virtue, or to one phase of a 
virtue, have abjured the domestic relation; the Poet in the 
end makes the monk a husband and the nun a wife. 


Let us now sum up our results and mark the necessary 
transition to the next movement. There has taken place a 
split which produces two worlds, the religious and secular. 
The religious world has two principles, mercy and chastity, 
which principles have been taken away from the secular 
world. In the latter, therefore, remain abstract justice, on 
the one hand, for mercy has departed; and the illicit sexual 
relation, on the other hand, for chastity has fled from society 
tothe cloister. Such is the logical result of the flight of 
the Duke and Isabella to their monastic life. In the secular 
world, therefore, two principles are now found which can 
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only produce the most bitter conflict; formal law undertakes 
to root out licentiousness. 

The second movement exhibits this conflict, which is the 
main theme and constitutes the greatest portion of the play. 
Its elements have already been indicated, and may be di- 
vided into three classes. The first class comprises the reli- 
gious element—the Duke and Isabella, and some other minor 
characters, who by their functions are the mediators of the 
conflicts which are about to arise. The second class is made 
up of the instruments of justice, from the deputy down to the 
pettiest officer. The characters in thisclass are contrasted 
on the principles of mercy and justice. The difference be- 
tween Angelo and Escalus in this respect was before noted. 
In the humane Provost of the prison mercy becomes again 
the predominant trait, while in the brutal executioner, Ab- 
horsen, justice shows its most revolting feature. The consta- 
ble Elbow, in a low sphere, is a stickler for legality, like 
Escalus in a high sphere; both, too, are guilty of a violation 
of the law which they execute. 

The law must now be enforced in all its severity. The par- 
ticular form of its violation which will be taken by the Poet 
can easily be inferred from the flight of. Isabella, the repre- 
sentative of virgin purity. One of the primal institutions of 
man is the Family, whose true existence depends not only 
upon the mutual fidelity of husband and wife, but also upon 
the chastity of man and woman. Hence legislation has 
always sought to erect barriers against the passions of the 
human race in order to protect this institution. But in spite 
of every effort the evil has not been extirpated, and in all 
civilized societies there is a despised and outlawed class 
which has been called the negative Family. So it is, so it 
has been, and will probably continue to be; the fact alone 
is sufficient for our present purpose. 


The law against incontinence was the one that was first 
taken by Angelo, and of whose enforcement there was, of 
course, the greatest need. An old enactment which had long 
lain dormant, and which prescribed death as the punishment 
for the offence, is suddenly raked from its obscurity and 
executed with rigor. Here was formal justice undoubtedly. 
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Angelo was technically correct; the law had never been 
repealed; yet his conduct under the circumstances was pal- 
pably unjust. But the character of the deputy is to adhere 
simply to this formal side to the neglect of all others. 

The third class now appears. The whole world of inconti- 
nence in all its phases must come up for portraiture, since it 
is the object against which the law directs its shaft: Angelo 
proposes to sweep it out of existence ; hence it must appear 
in order to be swept out of existence. Such is the reason for 
the introduction of this element; to be exhaustive, the theme 
had to be treated. But it has brought the play into great 
discredit. The question has been asked whether such a sub- 
ject is suitable for artistic treatment. If Art excludes the 
Ugly and Repulsive —in general, the Negative— then there 
can be but one answer. But a critical canon of this sort 
would exclude from Art every great poem of modern times. 
Snch a subject cannot upon any general principle be stricken 
from the list of artistic themes; the most that can be said is 
that the Poet was unnecessarily coarse and revolting in his 
portraiture. But to anyone who takes delight in depth of 
thought and completeness of treatment, this drama must fur- 
nish a great and permanent satisfaction. 

The incontinent world, which the critic also has to con. 
sider, is divided into two very distinct groups of people, 
between whom the Poet makes the greatest difference, quite 
the difference between guilt and innocence. Yet both are lia- 
ble to the law, and must suffer punishment. The first group 
is composed of the most degraded members of the negative 
Family above mentioned; those who have lost both chastity 
and fidelity to the individual, these two virtues being an ob- 
joct of purchase and sale. Here we remark that loathsome 
sore of modern society known as “social evil.” As before 
stated, it assails the existence of the Family, since the latter 
depends upon the absolute and unreserved devotion of one 
man and one woman to each other. “Social evil,” therefore, 
destroys the primitive natural basis of the Family. 

The Poet has laid much stress and gone into great detail 
upon this thread of his play. All its essential phases are 
portrayed, the persons, their talk, their consciousness. The 
woman is there, the “ unfortunate female,” also the besotted 
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habitués. Still again the more fashionable customers, sol- 

_ diers apparently, Lucio, and two other “gentlemen.” Upon 
them the law falls with heavy hand; they are dragged be. 
fore court, and dismissed with an admonition by the good 
Escalus. Fora second offence they are again brought in, 
and all sent to prison, which is now full of this class of peo- 
ple, so that the clown compares it with Mistress Overdone’s 
own house. 

Lucio, one of these persons, seems to be not very consist- 
ently drawn in his various acts and relations. His connec- 
tion with Isabella is surprising, since they cannot have much 
in common. He is, perhaps, the meanest character to be 
found in Shakespere. The only content to his life is lust; 
this is his chief end: he is utterly devoid of any ethical prin- 
ciple, hence absolutely hollow. Decency, truth, fidelity, are 
meaningless to him except as they may subserve his passion. 
He jeers at and betrays the clown, his own tool; he vilifies 
the Duke; he informs on the woman who has taken care of 
his own illegitimate offspring. Thus he is faithless, lying, 
slanderous, as well as lecherous. Shakespeare has elsewhere 
portrayed villainy in colossal proportions, yet with some 
powerful motive, but meanness he has concentrated in Lucio. 
The reader or hearer will excuse me from giving further de- 
tails upon this part of the drama, though the Poet evidently 
considered it of great importance. 

It is the second group, however, of this incontinent world 
which give rise to the leading incidents of the play. They 
differ from the persons of the first group in the fact that both 
parties, men and women, have fidelity, but have lost chastity. 
That is, they are true to one another, though they have vio- 
lated the commandment. It is the class which are often said 
to love “ not wisely but too well.” Such are Claudio and 
Juliet. It will be noticed that these possess the essential 
basis of the Family, namely, fidelity to the individual; but 
their fault, equally with the former case, comes under a viola- 
tion of law, which inflicts the penalty of death upon the man. 
Claudio is willing to have the marital rite performed; his 
intention is to be true to his betrothed: but nothing can help 
him against the stern deputy. Such is the conflict; Claudio 
is in spirit the husband of Juliet, but has failed to comply 
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with the form, which, however, he is ready to do at once. 
Shall he now suffer the same punishment as one who trans- 
gresses in full, one who is both unchaste and faithless? 

In order to rescue him from death the mediations of the 
poem are introduced. Claudio’s sister Isabella, who is just 
about to become a nun, is hastily called upon to intercede 
with the deputy for the life of her brother. She at once 
strikes the heart of the subject; she pleads the cause of 
mercy against the rigor of the law; she alludes to the re- 
demption of all mankind through the Saviour against the 
strict demands of justice. Her thought is similar to that of 
Portia, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” on a similar occasion. 
Finally, she bids him think whether he is not guilty of the 
same offence, and so condemns himself in his own sentence. 
In the second interview, the deputy says that he will save 
the life of her brother on condition she yields up her honor 
to him, which she indignantly refuses. 

Let us consider for a moment the logical bearing of these 
two scenes. Virgin innocence comes to plead for inconti- 
nence. Isabella feels the conflict within herself in making 
such a plea, but, on the other hand, the life of a brother is at 
stake. She tries to soften the offence in every way, she who 
has placed chastity the highest in her vow. This is what 
seduces the deputy with all his severity of character. Vir- 
tue pleading for its own overthrow alone can touch his rigor. 
Accordingly, he replies in substance with logical precision: 
if incontinence be so trivial an offence, yield to me. Thus 
Angelo falls, becomes the violator of his own deepest princi- 
ple, namely, legality. The man who adheres to form alone 


must always exhibit the same weakness. If he had loved 
chastity as much as he did the law, he could never have 


fallen. Just the opposite is the case with Isabella. Though 
inconsistent in her request, she spurns his proposal; for her, 
chastity is the highest principle. Isabella, therefore, can 
nolonger plead for her brother on such grounds, and Angelo 
can no longer assert his own innocence. Angelo has lost his 
integrity, but Isabella has not obtained her request; Clau- 
dio’s safety must be brought about by some new means. 
But another conflict and more anguish await Isabella. She 
goes to her brother and tells him of her rejection of the base 
ix—21 
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proposition of the deputy, expecting his admiration and — 
approval. Great is her disappointment. But how could she 
expect that her brother, who cared so little for chastity, 
would be willing to sacrifice his life for her purity? He asks 
her to submit, but she, true to her principle, indignantly re- 
fuses—breaks out into a curse upon her incontinent brother. 
Thus Isabella passes triumphantly through her double ordeal 
against deputy and brother. 

This plan has now failed to save Claudio; another media- 
tor must be brought to his rescue. This is the Duke, dis- 
guised as afriar. He designs to overreach Angelo in his 
lustful proposal. A young lady, once betrothed to, but now 
abandoned by, the deputy, is substituted for Isabella. This 
is the essential turning-point of the drama, and it must be 
carefully noted. The disguised Duke, in order to save Clau- 
dio from death, brings about the very same offence for which 
Claudio was condemned. It is the demand of mercy to res- 
cue the unfortunate man, for law has inflicted an unjust pun- 
ishment—has become Wrong. To get rid of the injustice 
of law, the offence is repeated; law thus condemns, indeed 
logically destroys itself, since it forces the very crime which 
it seeks to punish, in order to thwart its own injustice. Also 
the highest officer of the law is made guilty of the same crime 
which he unrelentingly punishes. Thus the inherent contra- 
diction of law is shown in the plainest manner. 

The injustice of the statute is amply motived by the Poet. 
It is, in the first place, an old enactment which has long lain 
unexecuted and unknown; in the second place, the punish- 
ment is wholly disproportionate to the offence. But the main 
point of its wrong is that Claudio is still true to the spirit of 
the law, whose whole object was the protection of the Fami- 
ly ; for he was faithful to the one person, and ready to fulfil 
the ceremony. He is caught in the letter of the enactment, 
which no doubt he had violated. To avoid the monstrous 
injustice of the penalty, the law is trampled underfoot. 

But even by this last scheme Claudio is not rescued; An- 
gelo violates his promise to release him. It is perfectly natu- 
ral that the deputy should act thus. He has violated his 
own deepest principle, why should he now be restrained 
merely by his promise? In fact, it is just the strength of that 
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principle of abstract justice within him which drives him to 
to disregard his word and to give orders for Claudio’s death. 
The deputy had previously broken hose from his principle, 
now his fall is accomplished in act. He can hardly be called 
a villain, though he is narrow, bigoted, and even cruel. His 
conduct springs directly from his conviction, which is adhe- 
rence to form rather than regard for the spirit of justice. He 
loves the law more than the essential object of the law, hence 
he falls into contradiction just at this point. His abandon- 
ment of his betrothed was from aformal ground: she did not 
live up to her contract in furnishing dower. Finally, he ex- 
hibits the same trait in the last words which he utters in the 
play, when he says, in substance, “Execute me according 
to law.” He thus shows what is his ultimate principle, as 
well his own readiness to have it applied to himself. 

The result of the disruption between the secular and reli- 
gious worlds is now manifest; the one has become criminal, 
the other helpless. Justice has turned out utterly contradic- 
tory of itself, and mercy has sought in vain to mediate the 
wrong. The nun, whose vow is eternal chastity, has been 
compelled to plead for incontinence, and even then has failed. 
The monk, who left society for religious works, has been 
forced to resort to trickery and deception in order to accom- 
plish his humane end; and he, too, has not succeeded. The 
purposes and principles of all are shattered and broken, and 
death is still hanging over Claudio. It is clear that external 
mediation cannot rescue him, nor indeed can it save society. 
There remains one alternative, the return of the Duke to 
power. 

This is the theme of the third movement, which is now to 
be considered. We shall therefore behold the restoration of 
mercy to the State, which cannot dispense with it. The ab- 
stract form of justice grinds the world to death. That form, 
however, is necessary to society: our purpose is not td, un- 
derrate it; only it is not absolute, it has limits. The ques- 
tion is always to ascertain these limits. Mercy also without 
justice is equally impotent—means social disorder and vio- 
lence. The play starts from an anarchy produced by undue 
leniency. The Duke must come back from his religious life; 
the result is true justice, of which mercy is a constituent. 
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The Duke is now to judge the world before him in accord- 
ance to his two principles. The first class of offenders are 
left in ‘prison to atone for their guilt; the Duke does not 
discharge them, for they are truly amenable to justice. Their 
punishment was mild in the first place, compared to the pen- 
alties of the law. The gentle Provost and the good Escalus 
receive his approbation for the happy blending of mercy and 
justice in their actions. Barnardine, the prisoner from youth 
and the victim of the forms of law, is brought in and par- 
doned. This character does not fit well into any particular 
thread of the play; still he is a striking illustration of its 
general theme. Each person gets his dues, yet none perish, 
not even Angelo, who repents of his deed, and must be for- 
given; he has, too, a wife, whose claims cannot be forgotten. 
The Duke has learned to be just as well as merciful. 

Four pairs are brought up before us, representing various 
phases of marriage. Lowest of all is the union of Lucio, who 
is compelled to wed one of his kind as a punishment. Man 
and woman are in this case both unchaste and faithless, yet 
the child born to them necessitates the Family. The second 
pair is Claudio and Juliet, who love and are willing to com- 
ply with the inherent result of their conduct; they have been 
faithful to one another, but unchaste. The third pair, Angelo 
and Mariana, represent the same phase in general; the wo- 
man here has at least love and fidelity. In all these cases, 
the Duke makes marriage the solution of the difficulty in- 
stead of destroying the offender. The object of the law could 
only have been the security of the Family. Yet that object 
would certainly not be obtained by killing the husband. 
Thus the Duke by his decision reaches the great purpose of 
the law, and at the same time shows mercy in its true sense 
and limitation. 

But the fourth pair, the Duke and Isabella, have the indis- 
pensable condition of the true union; for they alone possess 
chastity before marriage. This element has been dwelt upon 
by the Poet in other dramas with great force and beauty. Isa- 
bella intended to take the vow of perpetnal chastity ; that is 
the best reason why she should enter the Family. It is Mis- 
tress Overdone and her class who ought to take such a vow. 
The Duke also has entered monastic life, but his virtue can- 
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not be spared from a society in which there is none to throw 
away. Heand Isabella are thus modelled after a similar 
pattern, and go through with quite the same experience. Both 
of them, independently of each other, fled from the prevailing 
corruption; they sought to annihilate the sexual relation 
entirely, since it is productive of so much evil. But they 
discover their own chastity and fidelity, which form the true 
ethical basis of marriage; thus they belong together, and are 
united at the end of the play. Conventual life is inadequate 
and passes away; the disruption between the secular and 
religious worlds is healed; their reconciliation and union are 
found in the institutions of man, in which religion becomes 
the most potent principle, but loses its forms, its organiza- 
tion, and even its name. 

The historical groundwork of this drama lies deep in the 
development of European nations. The same separation is 
witnessed; the various monastic orders, and indeed the 
church, have stood outside of the life of society, yet have 
tried to control it by manifold instrumentalities, very often 
in the manner of the Duke, by intrigue and cunning. A time 
of general violence like the Middle Ages may receive much 
benefit from such a system. But monasticism gives only a 
negative solution to the problem of sin; it makes the world 
holy by destroying it. Manis hence not likely to remain 
contented with the solution. The Reformation struck at 
celibacy’ and attempted to sanctify the Family, so that it 
became not merely a tolerated evil, but a positive religious 
institution. Luther the monk, like the Duke, took a wife. 
The Poet has presented both sides of the subject in their 
truest aspects; he manifests no bigoted or partisan prejudice 
in his treatment; there is portrayed the pure conflict be- 
tween two principles, but it can be seen that he has given 
the solution of his own age and nation to the question of 
monasticism. 








( 826 ) 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Mind and Organism. 


Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

I have thought for some time that I should like to point out just how 
Physiology has been at a stand-still ever since the innovation of Haller, 
about the middle of the last century; how facts have accumulated until 
they have become a drug in the market; how no progress has been made 
towards the systemization of them, and how none can be until we repudi- 
ate the “ vis in situ” or the irritability of Haller, and retrace our steps to 
the old Aristotelian track. The conceptions of vitality that have grown 
out of this doctrine, such as the vital endowments or properties of nerves, 
must give place to the simple conceptions of mind and body, of spirit and 
matter. The purpose of organization must be seen to be to enable the mind 
to avail itself of the physical properties that grow out of that organization; 
and not to have, after these physical qualities are attained, superadded to 
them a series of unknown and unknowable entities which render organiza- 
tion meaningless. Most of the generally accepted doctrines, including even 
the celebrated one of the sensitive and motor nerves of Bell, now taught in 
all our schools, can be demonstrated to be erroneous. The abnormal reac- 
tions of the nerves, consequent on the mind’s employing them in its func- 
tions of sensation and motion, are universally mistaken for the causes of 
sensation and motion: an illusion of the senses which is the counterpart, 
if not the repetition, in Physiology of that which in Astronomy prevented 
for centuries the systemization of the motions of the planets. If it is not 
putting the cart before the horse, it is seeing the cart push the horse instead 
of being drawn by that animal. It would seem that the multiplied contra- 
dictions of Experimental Physiology would have long ere this opened the 
eyes of the Carpenters and Magendies of the present day to the unphiloso- 
phical character of their method. But they only serve to incite them to 
find fault with the vivisectors. The aim of their science-is not to discover a 
principle which, penetrating the facts of physiology and anatomy, strings 
them into a systematic and harmonious whole, but they are content to bun- 
dle them in parcels, and label them “‘ motor” and “sensitive,” ‘‘ sensitive- 
motor,” ‘‘ideo-motor,” ‘‘ reflex,” and “inhibitory” nerves, &c. And if, 
perchance, a fact is discovered empirically which is plainly deducible, from 
the structure and position of the parts, according to the laws of physics— 
such an one, for instance, as the crossing of sensation in the spinal marrow 
announced by Brown-Sequard—all the cocks begin to crow lustily over the 
wonderful progress of Physiology. 

When one is sensible of his own ignorance, he has reached the starting- 
point towards true knowledge. The greatest bar towards the advancement 
of Physiological Science is the impression that it is now in a very advanced 
state. It is too humiliating to be told, when it assumes to dictate to Phi- 
losophy and Theology, that it must go back a century and rub out all it 
has done and begin again. It impoverishes the publisher in feeling, to 
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learn that much of his capital invested in books is lost. It wounds the 
pride of the Professor to be called on to revise his lectures which he has 
stereotyped for the benefit of his pupils, whom he has often congratulated 
on their good fortune in coming to the surface at atime when so much 
light has been thrown on the mysteries of life. To tell them that that light 
in them is darkness, and then to help them find out how great is that dark- 
ness, is to swallow his own words. Yet this will have to be done, unpleas- 
ant as the task may be, not in the interest of Religion or of Philosophy, but 
in the interest of Physiology itself. 


Rockport, Mass., Jan. 11, 1875. BENJ. HASKELL, M.D. 


Thomas Aquinas. 


[The following poem, by Dr. T. W. Parsons, appeared in the Catholic World. 
The accomplished translator of Dante, himself a follower of Thomas Aquinas, 
quite naturally lives into the spirit of that time and feels the import of the gigan- 
tic struggle between the Arabian thinkers and the Christian, of whom Thomas 
Aquinas was chief. It was a contest between Oriental abstract Monism and 
European concrete ‘I'rinitarianism. The great problem then as now was that of 
the Person versus the Thing or mere animal. If there is no discrete degree 
between the Thing of Nature and Man, then absorption of the soul and loss of 
individuality will supervene at death. Pantheism versus Christian Theism was 
on trial. In this contest we find not only the originating cause of scholasticism, 
but also of the founding of the universities, and the revival of learning, and the 
emancipation of thought. Christian Theology was obliged to make its dogma 
justify itself before the intellect, or else succumb to doctrine taught in the Ara- 
bian schools. Albertus Magnus, who, like Hegel and Schelling long after him, 
was born in Suabia, came down to Cologne and Paris, and taught Aristotle in 
such a way as to reconcile his doctrines with the Christian dogmas. Among his 
pupils were Meister Eckhart, founder of Teutonic mysticism, and Thomas Aqui- 
nas, mightiest of theologians. The former built a system of philosophy on the 
Trinity as central principle, as did Jacob Boehme after him; the latter stated 
the Christian Idea so clearly in the language of the Intellect that the devel- 
opment of six hundred years has not superseded his philosophic forms. In 
fact, his comprehension is confirmed by the profoundest thought of our time. 
The necessity of a philosophic system that shall make personality its central 
principle, and exhibit the true difference between the beings of nature and 
human souls, should revive in our theological seminaries the study of Aquinas. 
With this study should be combined that of Meister Eckhart, who made his phi- 
losophical technique out of the language of the dogma, and was able to think 
therewith the profoundest thoughts.—Ep1ror.] 


Turning from Darwin to Thomas Aquinas. 


Unless in thought with thee I often live, 

Angelic Doctor! life seems poor to me: 

What are these bounties if they only be 

Such boon as farmers to their servants give? 
That I am fed, and that mine oxen thrive, 

That my lambs fatten, that mine hours dre free,— 
These ask my nightly thanks on bended knee, 
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And I do thank Him, Who hath blest my hive, 
And made content my herd, my flock, my bee. 
But, Father! nobler things I ask from Thee. 
Fishes have sunshine—worms have everything! 
Are we but upes?—O give me, God! to know 

I am death’s master; not a scaffolding, 

But a true temple, where Christ’s word could grow. 


Recognition. 
After the German of Riickhart, by C. E. LACKLAND. 
What if on Earth thou goest! the Genius of Earth art, 
Since Earth doth know thee not, whose beauty charms thine heart. 


Upon the Sun dost stand? the Sun’s bright essence art; 
The Sun can know thee not, whose radiance lights thine heart. 


If in the Air thou sighest, the Zephyr’s life-breath art; 
The breeze still knows thee not, whose waftings thrill thine heart. 


In Water dwellest thou, the Water-Spirit art; 
The clear stream knows thee not, whose murmurings lull thine heart. 


But in the Heart thy home, and thou Love’s fire art; 
Then art thou recognized in Love, who owns thy heart! 


Pantheism, or God the Universe. 


A correspondent calls attention to our notice of ‘‘ The Logic of Reason,” 
by Dr. Hickok, in the last number of this journal, and supports the posi- 
tion taken in that work against ‘‘ Transcendental Logic,” including under 
that term logic as developed in the systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. He characterizes Transcendental Logic as resulting in a system 
whose highest principle is a ‘“‘totality of all potentialities, things, and men,” 
a totality which “‘is but an abstract generalization from experience, though 
known as the idea of the Universe and taken as self-determining thought- 
activity, and so a divine Ideal at the source and centre of the Universe in 
actual evolution is still found and put there in logical deduction from em- 
pirical observation. ‘The ‘‘God of the Universe,” he thinks, according to 
this view, would be “‘ one with the universe, and our philosophy and the- 
ology must determine themselves accordingly. Our speculation is [i.e. 
would thus be] our thinking out God’s thought in its process of universal 
development, and our theology is [would be] the thought of God as a logi- 
cal process unfolding the universe as a becoming through perpetual begin- 
nings 2 parte ante; and perpetual ceasings 2 parte post.” 

‘To be satisfactory to reason,” he thinks, ‘‘we must find a God indepen- 
dent of the universe, intelligibly competent to begin and cease action in the 
known right and claim of what intrinsically he is, and so an originator of 
his own ideals, and a creator by expressing his ideals in steadfast, univer- 
sal forces.” 
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To assert that the Transcendental Logic, as conceived by either one of 
the thinkers above named, is “‘ but an abstract generalization from expe- 
rience,” is, of course, the most direct repudiation of the claims that they 
one and all set up for their systems. It was Kant who taught us how to 
recognize 2 priori ideas by the criteria of universality and necessity. The 
a priori ideas of the mind are the logical conditions of experience, and 
hence cannot be derived from experience, but are rather the presupposi- 
tions of it. Upon this basis—established by Kant—Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, erected their systems and set up their claims to announce therein 
the logical conditions of experience, the conditioning laws of empirical 
existence in time and space. Indeed, the clear perception of the implication 
of universality and necessity in ideas constitutes the great merit of the 
system of Dr. Hickok. Such sweeping repudiation of the claims of those 
thinkers to found their systems on an @ priori basis ought therefore to ex- 
hibit with some detail the grounds which justify it. We will not attempt 
to declare that these systems are not understood, by many readers, in the 
sense defined by our correspondent. No doubt, every thinker who has 
reached only the stand-point of the lower stages of reflection will see in all 
systems that he reads only an empirical connection. He will also find only 
arbitrary links between the premises and conclusions of Dr. Hickok, because 
his mind is incapable of making the synthesis or combination required to 
follow the thoughts of that thinker. The inability to see the necessary 
connection between the members of a system does not prove that such 
necessity is not there. Still less does it prove that itis there. But if the 
author claims to see it, and if his claim is verified by the ability of others 
to see it, the claim should be refuted by showing that there can be no such 
necessary connection as that claimed, because another and a different 
necessity prevails. 

Of course, he who verifies the claim of the author, and finds necessity 
where the author asserts it, cannot be convinced except by demonstration 
to the contrary. He does not simply hold an opinion, but has an insight, 
or at least thinks that he has, and will be moved from it only by a clearer 
perception of a necessity annulling the former one. 

But we apprehend that this charge against Transcendental Logic, that it 
reaches only an empirical universality, is based upon a misconception of 
the claims of the system. This, of course, we must say with due deference. 
It is simply a matter of individual interpretation. We ourselves confess to 
have found the systems of thought as established by Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, something—we will not say altogether, but something 
essentially different from what’ Dr. Hickok makes of them. And yet we 
must accredit to his own system a genuine speculative basis. — Inasmuch 
4s our correspondent differs from us in the interpretation which he gives to 
Hegel and the others—following Dr. Hickok in this—it will, perhaps, be 
most conducive to mutual understanding to state on our part what we hold, 
and what we believe those thinkers hold. It frequently happens that two 
persons hold the same views, but neither can recognize them in the tech- 
nique of the other. : 

I. We hold (and believe Hegel to hold) that we possess universal and 
necessary ideas (and may possess them consciously), and that these uni- 
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versal and necessary ideas are the logical conditions of our experience, and 
also logical conditions of the existence of objects in timesand space. 

II. We hold (and conceive Hegel to have demonstrated) that each 
thought or idea is a product of the self-determination of mind, and that 
each thought or idea as determined implies other thoughts or ideas as its 
definition or limitation: hence that it is implied in each thought, that the 
mind, being self-determined in this process, can go from any one thought 
to any or all others simply by tracing out the implied limitation or defini- 
tion by means of other thoughts. Hence all thought is a system expressed 
or implied. The complete evolution of the necessary connection implied 
in ordinary thinking is pure science. If all definition or limitation of 
- thought is through others coérdinate with it, then the system of science 
must necessarily be incapable of being exhausted; the process is an indefi- 
nite one, and never can reach a first principle. On the other hand, if a 
thought or idea can be reached which involves no limitation or determina- 
tion by means of other thought—in other words, is above and beyond mul- 
tiplicity—we shall have only an abstract unity cut off from all relation to 
other thoughts, and hence by its very terms impossible : for by supposition 
it was to have been reached by tracing out the implied relations or deter- 
minations of other thoughts, and thus was necessarily to contain the rela- 
tions by which it was found. 

Ill. An actual realization of this systematic thinking-out of implied 
determinations and relations of thought we hold (and Hegel seems to have 
consciously attempted this realization) will result, if applied first to our 
ordinary consciousness—our sensuous certitude—in discovering one by one 
the presuppositions of our civilization: the practical and theoretical wants 
and needs of each stage of consciousness will unfold @ priori, but the where- 
with these wants and needs have been historically supplied must be sought 
for and recognized in history itself. ‘Chis process of unfolding and devel- 
oping presuppositions and recognizing the same in the world of time and 
space is twofold, involving in its analysis universality and necessity, in its 
recognition only empirical verification. ‘‘ Such a want or presupposition 
necessarily exists, thus and so it seems actually to have been supplied.” 
This is intended as a description of the process of Hegel’s ‘Phenomenology 
of Mind.” It is a recognition of the uecessity of Reason (and by Reason is 
not meant Intellect alone, but also Will) as the explanation of all pheno- 
mena in time and space. The world is finally seen to be not the Absolute, 
but essentially a Revelation; and now we are ready to investigate the pro- 
blem, ‘‘ Of what is the World a Revelation?” Here we come to a different 
science, if you will. Hegel calls it Logic. The universality and necessity 
of ideas themselves shall now be investigated, and not the real presupposi- 
tions of consciousness. Ideas shall be investigated to find what relations 
or implications they have among themselves. In this investigation we must 
begin with the simplest. If we do not, we shall soon come to the simplest, 
on account of the necessity of analysis to take an inventory of the determin- 
ations ofeach idea. Our system then will sooner or later find its beginning 
in the simplest idea and pursue asynthetical course, finding that the simple 
idea implies another for its definition or necessary limitation in thought; 
and having found this other, adding the same to the former as being neces- 
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sary to the thought of that former—both being implied in the thinking of 
either. The synthesis here made is an explicit one, and will be found to have 
its name as a distinct thought or idea—the ordinary consciousness using 
it, unconscious either of its constituent determinations or of higher pre- 
suppositions which it will be found to have in union with others. Here, 
therefore, even in Pure Science or Logic there is an empirical activity to 
be discovered. A synthesis of two thoughts having been discovered as 
necessary, it is requisite to consider empirically what name has been applied 
in language as a historical affair to a thought or idea corresponding to this 
definition. Empiricism in this sense is not to be denied; and were its 
denial possible, we should be obliged to confess that the science of pure 
thought thus established had, or at least showed, no relation whatever to 
the actual world of thought, to the ideas and scientific activity of the race. 
Such a confession would acknowledge the science of pure thought to be 
no science of thought as it actually exists, but something else of no possi- 
ble interest to man, any more than the succession of notions in the mind of 
a lunatic. 

IV. The outcome of such science of pure thought ,we hold to be neces- 
sarily one result: (a) The discovery that all ideas of being or immediate 
existence are in synthesis with others or their altera, and the net result of 
this synthesis is to find that such beings or somewhats are sides of relations, 
and that Relation is the truth of them and their explanation. They exist 
only in transition, they are dependent beings, and mutual dependence is 
their essence. Here we come, therefore, to consider the idea of Relation. 
(Note, it may be remarked that the natural science of the day has come to 
this basis.) (6) Relative existence, that which is only in relation—called 
“reflected existence,” because it is only the appearance or reflection of 
something else—investigated, proves to be insufficient by itself. All phases 
of relation—and these include matter and form, force and manifestation, as 
well as causal and substantial relations—presuppose as their logical con- 
dition a self-determining being. We learn by this investigation that all 
predicates of relation such as cause, or substance, or force, &c. &., are 
inadequate when applied to the First Principle; but our investigation at 
this stage would not have discovered what the First Principle is, except 
that it is self-determined. (c) Investigation of the presuppositions of self- 
determined being: It is found that self-determined being involves duality 
(action upon itself by itself) and unity. It involves self-externality, but 
also recovery of itself from self-externality—otherwise it would be one of 
two sides, a positive er a negative, a this to some that. It must be its own 
other, its own negative, its own determination. But thus it implies life, 
cognition, and will. But these three as isolated and sundered are finite 
and inadequate: they can neither of them be the highest principle. A life 
which did not know itself would be implicit, and have presuppositions be- 
yond itself both as regards motives and potentialities and as its energizing 
principle. These must become actual in cognition and will in order that 
life may become explicit—its own object. Cognition by itself remains a 
dualism. Only in its highest potence is it self-determining absolutely, and 
then it is pure will. Will devoid of cognition sinks back to mere Life, and 
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becomes the external impulse called instinct. Neither is the mere union 
of these in one person adequate. Man as individual unites these, but ina 
finite manner. These must be in absolute identity in order to be adequate, 
and in order that self-determination may be perfect. The Absolute Idea, 
the Highest Principle, or God, then, must be this union of life, knowledge, 
and will, each in its perfection and in such identity that each is the other; 
so that to know is to will and to will is to know, and so that the immedi- 
ateness of life belongs to it. Now, of course, this is transcendental inas- 
much as it cannot possibly be derived from experience; but it is a necessary 
result of the dialectical examination of ideas in search of one that is ade- 
quate for a first principle, or, in other words, to find an idea that does not 
presuppose something else upon which it depends. Herewith logic as pure 
science ends, for it has found the object of its search—it has found the ade- 
quate Idea, the Eternal Being. 

Now, what relation has nature and finite spirit to the Absolute? They 
certainly cannot be confounded one with the other so long as one has in 
mind the proved inadequacy of all categories of nature and spirit when set 
up for first principles. It is manifest that in the Absolute Idea alone we 
are to find the sufficient reason for nature and an. In God, knowing and 
willing are one. Hence He is essentially Creator. But not from any ex- 
ternal constraint; not from Necessity, or Fate; but solely through freedom 
and because of freedom. Were He in any way necessitated, were there 
other being independent and alien to Him, He could not be creative. His 
self-knowledge is therefore the creation of the world, and of man as an image, 
object, or reflection of Himself. The World or created Universe is not God, 
but his Image, his Reflection, his Creation. If we analytically separate any 
phase or element of the universe and consider it, still less is it God—it is 
not even his Image. The imperfect concept of freedom as the deliberative 
state wherein one can do or not do anything, is to blame for this difficulty 
in thinking the Absolute freedom of God. Instead of adding anything to 
the perfection of God, to conceive him as capable of creating, or refusing 
to create, we annul his essential attributes. For, why should the person 
hesitate when he sees absolutely the one best way, and nothing hinders him 
from doing it? Will and cognition are separate in man because both are 
imperfect in him. ‘ 

Again, the idea that God is a Becoming never could be a clear thought. 
For that which renders possible a becoming is the separation of the ideal 
and real. There must be something potential and not real in God if he is 
a Becoming. But time alone separates the potential from its realization. 
Now in the past there has been indefinite time, and more than sufficient for 
the realization of all that is potential. Hence the Absolute must have become 
all that it could, and that, too, long ago—even from eternity. But the world 
—creation—as His image or reflection, must exhibit progress and becom- 
ing. For out of Chaos He creates the semblance of eternal reason, and this 
He does eternally in order that He may behold a reflection of Himself in 
the place of Chaos. As a whole, it does not become; for all stages of its 
progress were realized from eternity. But any given phase or stage of ex- 
istence exhibits a progress or struggle toward the more perfect realization 
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of God’s reflection. Thus the inorganic gives place to the organic, plant to 
animal, animal to man, man the savage to man the human. The final link 
of this progressive scale of the reflection of God, is man as spirit; for man 
possesses the capacity of infinite progress through self-activity. He can 
make not only the external and temporal a sensuous reflection of God, but 
he can reflect God in his holy will and in his intellectual vision of truth. 
He can by self-activity come to union with God. This is a self-activity 
which involves abnegation of self—a yielding up of naturalness, and an 
assumption of the forms of truth and of the divine will in place of sel- 
fishness and finite knowing; hence it is called a process of divine grace, 
although it is the very acme of self-activity in the individual—his highest 
freedom, in fact. 

Again, this highest reflection of God as it appears in the human spirit 
cannot by any possibility be confined to one epoch of time and to one globe 
in the universe. It is necessarily the goal of all creation, and must have 
been realized from all eternity, so that the stream of souls coming into 
time and attaining to immortal existence is perpetual and always has been. 
Herein is the realization in the world of the reflection of the mystery of the 
Trinity: that God, though one and absolute and the only, yet is personal 
and spiritual, and demands from eternity recognition of Himself in others; 
and hence exists as Three Persons, who are yet One God. Thus God’s cre- 
ative activity has the effect to continually produce independent immortal 
beings, who become more independent and self-active and free the more 
they realize Him in their lives and thus become one with Him. 

This we believe to be Hegel’s view of the relation of Creator and Crea- 
tion, although very imperfectly and hastily stated. He makes God trans- 
cendent over Nature, and free and non-identical with aught in Nature 
except what comes by its own conscious activity (as man does) into con- 
crete identity with Him. And yet Nature reflects, in various degrees, Him. 
Its lower phases reflect His mechanical power, force, &c. &c.; His self- 
determination is reflected in various degrees from the crystal up to the self- 
moving animal. His Will and Intellect and Heart are reflected in various 
degrees in human history. But all of these are as nought beside the actu- 
ality of Him. Their own inadequateness is the negative principle which 
destroys them and makes them evanescent. Each link, compared with the 
one next below, is a manifestation of creative Reason, causing the higher to 
rise from the lower; but compared with its ideal it is inadequate, and gives 
way to another. Man only because he possesses conscious will preserves 
his identity in this progress. 

‘Man is not a “logical machine,” nor a machine at all. A free machine 
is a self-contradictory concept. Man’s highest ideal is to realize a cognition 
adequate to his will and life, and to realize the latter in the former. This 
ideal, when realized, will be free in the highest sense. In’ fact, the thought 
of absolute freedom involves this identity of will and cognition, and is not 
possible on any other terms. 

A Life which is so full and perfect that it includes all possibilities is a 
necessary one (in the sense Kant speaks of Necessity as the union of reality 
and possibility), for there is nothing else possible to it. In this sense, God’s 
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‘ ife and cognition and will and freedom, and other attributes, are neces- 
sary. They realize the entire sphere of possibility. If water could be ice 
and liquid and vapor all at once, it would become less a contingent being, 
Ordinarily, two of its states are potential. 

As in the above we have not attempted to give any account of the @ priori 
dialectical process which we have asserted to exist in pure science, we may 
be permitted to refer to two articles upon this point already published in 
this Journal: ‘“‘On Hegel’s Philosophic Method” (January, 1874) and 
‘‘Trendelenburg and Hegel” (January, 1875). EDITOR. 
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Die aS a oe fiir Philosophie und Philosophische oo Edited and published 
by J. H. von Fichte, Hermann Ulrici, and J. U. h. 

The last volume of this journal noticed by us was vs sixtieth; since then 
we have received five more volumes, bringing this interestinz periodical up 
to 1875. The contents of the five volumes are as follows: 

Vol. 61—“ Kant’s Doctrine of Religion,” by Dr. Wm. Bender; “ Kant’s 
Transcendental Idealism and von Hartmann’s Thing-in-Itself,” by Dr. Gra- 
pengieser; ‘Investigations concerning the Association of Ideas and their 
Influence on Cognition,’”’ by Max Schiesl; ‘“‘ The Sources for Plato’s Life,” 
by Dr. Steinhart; and ‘‘Dynamism Atomism,” by H. Ulrici. The most 
important reviews in this volume are: Dr. Arthur Richter on “‘Schelling’s 
Life”; Professor Harms’s lecture on “ Hegel,’’ also reviewed by Richter; 
and Ulrici’s criticism of Luthe’s ‘‘Contributions to Logic.” 

Vol. 62—Continuation of Dr. Schiesl’s and Dr. Grapengieser’s articles; 
“The Problem of Knowledge at the Time of Socrates and of the Sophists,”. 
by Dr. Siebeck; and ‘‘ The Ontological Question in relation to J. G. Fich- 
te,” by G. Mehring. Most interesting among the reviews are: Ulrici on 
Strauss’s ‘‘Old and New Faith”; H. Bonitz ‘“‘In Memory of Trendelenburg,” 
reviewed by Dr. Richter; and a criticism of Zoellner’s ‘“‘On the Nature of 
Comets,” also by Ulrici. 

Vol. 63—Continuation of Dr. Grapengieser’s and G. Mehring’s articles; 
*‘ Contribution to the History of Msthetics,” by M. Schasler, reviewed by 
Dr. Lasson. And of book criticisms: Ulrici on DuBois-Reymond’s lecture 
upon ‘The Limits of Natural Science”; Ulrici on Noah Porter’s ‘‘ The Hu- 
man Intellect,” and Hodgson’s ‘“‘Time and Space” and ‘The Theory of 
Practice”; and Dr. Richter on Zeller’s ‘“‘ History of German Philosophy 
since Leibnitz,” Dr. Jodl’s Life and Philosophy of David Hume,” and John 
Volkelt’s ‘“‘Pantheism and Individualism in the System of Spinoza.” 

Vol. 64—“‘ The Origin of Conceptions,” by Max Schies]; Count Mamia- 
ni’s ‘“‘Theory of Perception,” by Seb. Turbiglio, translated by J. Schumann; 
and ‘The Platonic Dialectic,” by Dr. J. Wolff. ‘Professor Reichlin-Meldegg 
reviews G. Tiberghien’s ‘Introduction 2 la Philosophie et preparation a la 
Metaphysique” ; J.H. Fichte, M. Carriére’s “‘Art in Relation to the Growth 
of Culture and the Ideals of Mankind”; and Ulrici, three different works 
on Hartmann’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Unconscious.” 
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Vol. 65— Ulrici ‘‘On the Darwinian Question”; continuation of Dr. 
Wolff’s article; Prof. Grapengieser, ‘“Transcendental Deduction”; A. Dor- 
ner, ‘The Principles of Kant’s Ethics”; R. Rochol, ‘‘Empirical Foundation 
of Christian Speculation”; and Dr. H. Schwarz, ‘‘God and the World.” 
J. H. v. Fichte contributes a lengthy and exhaustive review of Perty’s 
“Anthropology”; Ulrici, one on Dr. Wm. Windelband’s work “On the 
Certainty of Cognition”; and Prof. Fr. Hoffmann, a criticism of ‘“‘ Darwin- 
ism in relation to the Investigations of Newton and Cuvier.” Pop Me a 
Philosophische Monatshefte. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ascherson, Dr. Bergmann, und 

Dr. Bratuscheck, Berlin. 

We have received ten numbers of the eighth volume of this periodical, 
under its new management. The volume opens with a sketch of Trendel- 
enburg’s Life by Bratuscheck, which is followed by an article on ‘‘ The Lo- 
gical Question of Philosophy at the Present Time,” by Conrad Hermann; 
Dr. Bergmann, ‘On a New Theory of Time”; and a review of “ Italian 
Philosophy,” by Josef Weisz. Then follow: Otto Liebmann “On Relative 
and Absolute Motion”; Ed. Maetzner ‘‘ On Steinthal’s Philosophy of Lan- 
guage”; ‘‘The Real Size of the World,” by Dr. E. Johnson; “ Relation of 
Morality and Religion,” by Dr. Riehl; ‘‘ Contribution to the Philosophy of 
History,” by Dr. Freund; ‘‘ Weisse’s System of Aisthetics,” a lecture by 
Dr. Gustav Engel; ‘‘Possibility and Actuality,” by the same; a “Criticism 
of Hegel’s Logic,” by Dr. Hermann; several reviews, and quite a number 
of interesting notices on various subjects of philosophy, or more or less 
connected with philosophy. he Be Ke 


The Undivine Comedy and other Poems. by the anonymous poet of Poland, Count 
Sigismund Krasinski; accompanied by his Polish annotators, Adam and La- 
dislas Mickiewicz; Polish Poetry inthe Nineteenth Century, by Julian Klac- 
zko; ashort Biography of the Poet. Translated by Martha Walker Cook. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

In this translation, the last literary work of the estimable lady who made 
it, we have a very valuable contribution to our literature. The strange, 
intense, ideal consciousness of the Poles, made familiar through the music 
of Chopin, is here portrayed in two dramas, some prose criticism, a poetic 
prophecy, and a prose tale. In the ‘“‘ Undivine Comedy” two excesses are 
portrayed: ‘‘ that alluring enthusiasm which is born of the imagination 
rather than of the heart, which seduces by its antique and brilliant forms, 
but is powerless to understand, and consequently to create, anything in the 
present; the second is that excess of material force which destroys without 
rebuilding, which pulls down without reconstructing, because, like the 
baseless idealism, it also lacks the vivifying inspiration of the heart.” Twe 
persons, Count Henry and Pancras, represent these excesses. The former 
is led astray by dreams of love and glory, and sacrifices his family and 
country to a twofold chimera; the latter seeks not external power and 
glory, but the triumph of the intellect, at the expense of his ethical nature. 
The logical tendencies of two one-sided strivings are given with great force. 
These tendencies, as developed in the drama, are in a peculiar sense Polish. 
The geographical position of Poland, forming a middle ground between the 
oriental and occidental phases of European life, developes a tension in the 
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national character between Aspiration and Accomplishment too strong to 
be perfectly united in one people. The striving for the vast, unlimited 
ideal acts negatively and destructively on the practical realizations in fixed 
results. Great hopes flame upward suddenly with a divine intensity, but 
before anything is achieved the fervor has burnt out and despair has inter. 
vened. No history is worthier of study by democratic peoples than that 
of Poland in the light of the philosophy of history. Its literature, art, and 
philosophy, all express the national principle with its dualism and the 
attempt (saltum mortale) to rise out of it to that oriental unity which it 
feels as a deep sentiment inherited from a prehistoric life. Our readers 
will remember in this connection the translation from Trentowski in the 
fourth volume of this journal. 

Theodore Parker: A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Company. 1874. 

This volume is issued with a view to supply a want long felt for a popu- 
lar biography of this wonderful man. It is said that the two-volume edition 
of Mr. Weiss’s excellent “‘ Life of Theodore Parker’ failed to command the 
attention it deserved, by reason of its size and cost, and because its author, 
in a conscientious attempt to present original sources of information rather 
than subjective views and impressions, omitted the personal coloring which 
should belong to a popular presentation. However this may be, Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s book is entirely adequate in the respects mentioned. It is a work 
of art. 

The Bhagavad Gita, or a Discourse on Divine Matters between Krishna and Arjuna, 
A Sanscrit Philosophical Poem, translated, with copious Notes, an Introduc- 
tion on Sanscrit Philosophy, and other*matter, by J. Cockburn Thompson, 
Chicago; Religio-philosophical Publishing House, S. S. Jones, Prop’r, 1874, 
This reprint of the far-famed Indian episode, as translated by a pupil of 

the great orientalist Wilson, makes the work easy of access to any one in 

this country who desires to know something of the flavor of East Indian 

Idealism. Emerson has well epitomized it in his mystic verses on Brahma: 

“If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways ~ 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
Far or forgot to me is near, 
Shadow and sunlight are the same, 
The vanished gods to me appear, 
And one to me are shame and fame.” 

The Sankhya doctrine, as applied in the Bhagavad Gita, is of the most 
extraordinary character. The perfection of the soul is to be accomplished 
through fifteen forms of devotien, including action, spiritual knowledge, 
renunciation, self-restraint, insight, devotion to the supreme spirit, kingly 
knowledge, divine virtues, worship, faith, &c. &c. ‘‘ He who believes that 
the spirit can kill or be killed,” says Krishna, “‘is wrong in judgment. It 
neither kills, nor is killed. It is not born, nor dies at any time. It has had 
no origin, nor will it ever have one. Unborn, changeless, eternal, both as 
to future and past time, it is not slain when the body is killed.” “Asa 
man abandons worn-out clothes and takes other new ones, so does the soul 
quit worn-out bodies and enter other new ones.” 





